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EBSTER defines Paci- 
fism as follows: 
‘*The spirit and tem- 
perament which op- 
pose the _ military 
ideals, emphasize the 
defects of military 
training and the cost 
of war and prepara- 
tion for it, and advo- 
cate the settlement 





of international disputes entirely by 
arbitration.’’ 


Let us dissect and analyze this defi- 


nition. In the first place, what are 
ideals? Webster says that ideals are 
the standards of excellence or the ulti- 
mate objects of attainment. I would 
give the following as military ideals: 
Loyalty, Courage, Valor, Heroism, 
Duty, Honor and Patriotism. Heroism 
is defined by Webster as ‘‘ Indifference 
to danger from a noble and self-forget- 
ful devotion.’’ Patriotism is ‘‘Devo- 
tion to the welfare of one’s country.’’ 
Pacifism is the spirit which opposes 
these military ideals and contends that 
the fostering of such ideals leads to 
war. Allow me to quote from a book 
issued by the Commission on Christian 
Education of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, en- 
titled ‘‘Selected Quotations on Peace 
and War,’’—‘‘There is no more reason 


why a proper love of one’s country 
should interfere with a devotion to 
humanity any more than a love of 
one’s home should proscribe one’s de- 
votion to his native land. Even the 
old-fashioned patriotism did not spring 
spontaneously from childlike hearts, 
but was an expression of passions along 
avenues previously prepared for it.’’ 
—Lynch. 

**Waving the flag must not blind our 
eyes to the light of reason, nor hurrahs 
drown the voice of justice in our ears. 
Patriotism literally means the doctrine 
cof country, of fatherland, or patria. 
What is it that we love as fatherland? 
Is it the approximate rectangle of earth 
bounded by the two oceans east and 
west and by the Canadian land on the 
north and the Mexican land and gulf 
on the south? Not quite so literally 
fatherland as that, you say. Mountain 
for mountain, we do not love Mount 
Baker on the American side of the 
border any better than Mount Nelson 
on the Canadian side. It is not the 
particular area over which the Ameri- 
ean flag flies, I imagine, that men love. 
For our flag flies over the Philippines 
and Porto Rico. I for one say: Better 
go down to defeat with the flag of 
American idealism flying, if invasion 
should come, than win under a banner 
besmirched with the blood of men sacri- 
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ficed to the ambition of a defiant na- 
tionalism.’’—Muzzey. 

Charles E. Jefferson in an article on 
the ‘‘Delusion of Militarism’’ in the 
Documents of the American Association 
for International Conciliation in 1909, 
says ‘‘Children do not know that we 
became a great world power without the 
Navy, 
building ourselves up on everlasting 
principles by means of our schools and 
our churches.”’ 

We might ask Mr. Jefferson: Who 
built the Panama Canal, the Erie and 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canals? Who 
constructed and operated the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, the Northern 
Central, and practically all our rail- 
roads prior to 1855, including the trans- 
continental lines? Who opened up the 
West, protected the early settlers and 
made nearly all the early surveys of 
State and Federal boundaries? Who 


assistance of either Army or 


policed the frontiers, built the roads, 
constructed and operated the cable and 
telegraph system of Alaska, thus link- 


ing it with the civilized world? The 
Army. 

These misguided gentlemen argue 
that it is unchristianlike to wage war. 
If my memory serves me right, it was 
the duty of every Roman citizen to bear 
arms in the defense of Rome when 
called upon by Caesar, and it was this 
same Jesus of Nazareth, the founder of 
Christianity who said on one occasion, 
“*Render therefore to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s; and to God, the 
things that are God’s.’’ Christ did not 
preach pacificism, Christ preached 
humility and meekness. Our laws too 
state that it is the duty of every able- 
bodied citizen to bear arms in defense 
of the country. 

Beyond any question of doubt, every 
one will be glad to see the day come 


when human nature has so changed that 
war is no more. No one, who knows 
the horrors of war, desires war. ‘I'he 
cnly difference between the ordinary 
men, like you and me, and the Pacifist, 
is that the Pacifist is blind to the fact 
that as long as human nature is as it is, 
wars are the inevitable result of eco- 
nomie expansion. 

The pacifists discount the benefits of 
military training. In order to con- 
sider the defects of military training, 
let us enumerate the results of military 
training: Strong body and mind, re- 
spect for constituted authority, obedi- 
ence to superiors, punctuality, coordi- 
nation, and ability to meet our legal 
and moral obligation to bear arms in 
the event of national emergency. 

The pacifists argue that a nation 
with a thoroughly trained and 
equipped Army is more or less like a 
young boy with a new knife, he wants 
to try it out on something. 

There is nothing in military training 
that develops the bully in an American. 
Twenty-five years ago, Theodore Roose- 
velt said, ‘‘In this country there 1s 
not the slightest danger of an overde- 
velopment of war-like spirit and there 
never has been any such danger. In 
all our history, there has never been a 
time when preparedness for war was 
any menace to peace.’’ This is true to- 
day. The pacifist maintains that a 
strong, prepared, nation is a bully 
among nations. Our history shows 
otherwise. It is possible that there are 
officers and soldiers in the United 
States Army who are desirous of war 
but they are the exception. The paci- 
fist, John Atkinson Hobson, says. ‘‘A 
military class ambitious for activity 
and promotion is one of the leading 
causes of war.’’ You might as well 
say that the medical class ambitious for 
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activity and experience causes disease, 
or that the fireman class ambitious for 
activity and promotion causes fires and 
an undertaker class ambitious for activ- 
ity and gain causes death. 

Mr. Elihu Root, on page 83 of ‘*Quo- 
tations on Peace and War’’ says—‘‘ The 
causes of war may be roughly, and of 
course superficially and generally dis- 
tributed into three categories. First, 
there are the real differences between 
nations as to their respective rights. 
Second, that of policy. The policy of 
a country may be to push its trade, 
to acquire territory, to obtain a domi- 
nant influence, to insist upon a certain 
course of action by other countries for 
its own protection asserting that a dif- 
ferent course of conduct would be 
dangerous to its safety. A third cate- 
gory of causes of war may be described 
as being matters of feeling. Deep and 
bitter feeling is often awakened be- 
tween people of different countries. We 
have got away from the time when 
pique or whim of an individual may 
plunge his subjects into a bloody and 
devastating war, but we remain in the 
time when great masses of people in 
different countries may become indig- 
nant over some slight or insult, or a 
course of conduct which they deem to 
be injurious and unfair.’’ 

The pacifist says ‘‘ Armament makes 
wars.’’ Wars were before guns were 
known. Some of the deadliest wea- 
pons used in the World War came into 
being long months after the war 
started; for example; tanks, long 
range cannon, trench mortars, gas, the 
Browning guns and so on. 

Volume 93-95, 1921, of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political 
end Social Science on page 4 says 
‘‘Some months ago the writer made a 
study of the appropriations for all 





branches of the government service for 
the fiscal year 1920. These appropna- 
tions were analyzed and classified into 
six groups. The result showed that for 
the fiscal year 1920, three per cent of 
the total budget was appropriated for 
general governmental purposes (legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial), three 
per cent for public work, one per cent 
for research, education, and develop- 
ment, and 93 per cent for the Army 
and Navy, railroad deficit, shipping 
board, pensions, war-risk insurance and 
interest on the public debt, all of which 
are either obligations arising from the 
war or preparation for possible future 
wars.’’ 

A eareful study of the way in which 
this 93 per cent is reached will show 
the following: On page 8 are given the 
main groups under which expenditures 
Groups 
**Army 


are classified and discussed. 
4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 are as follows: 
and Navy, 23.8 per cent; Pensions and 
eare of soldiers, 5.8 per cent; obliga- 
tions arising from the war, 28.7 per 
cent; interest, 16.3 per cent; and sur- 
plus for reduction of publie debt 19.0 
per cent—93.6 per cent.’’ It is inter- 
esting to note that under ‘‘ Obligations 
arising from the war’’ are the ‘‘ Deficit 
of the Railroad Administration, Ship- 
ping Board, European 
special expenses of war loans, federal 
control of telegraph and telephone serv- 
ice, National Security and Defense, 
Food and Fuel Administrations, War 
Labor Administration, and other war 
boards and Under 
group 8 are found ‘‘ Public Debt Trans 


food relief, 


commissions. ’’ 


actions, Loans to European Govern- 
ments, loans to farmers, banks and pur- 
chase of stock, seigniorage and trust 
funds.”’ 

In other words, everything that was 
not otherwise nailed down they cherged 
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to the World War. 
the gentleman who prepared the article 
had an axe to grind. From the same 
article I find that the Federal Tax per 
capita in the six years, 1910-1915 in- 
elusive, was $6.63, of which $4.44 went 
to pay for the cost of war, past and 


It seems to me that 


future. The State tax per capita in 
1918 was $4.50, the City expenditures 
per capita in the three largest cities in 
the United States, New York, Chicago 


and Philadelphia in 1918, averaged 


cents go for civil functions; 13.5 cents 
for military preparedness; 19.2 cents 
for pensions, war risk insurance, etc. ; 
and 37 cents for debt charges, which 
Dr. Rosa, the author of the article in 
the Annals of the Academy of Political 
and Social Science would charge to 
You will note that the military 
and non-functional percentages, total 
69.9 cents and not 93.6 cents. Bear in 
mind that this is out of the Federal 


income and not out of State, County 


war. 
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All That Is Left of the 36th U. S. Infantry 


$37.16. I imagine that the County tax 
is about $4.00, or approximately the 
same as the State tax. In 1918 when 
the war was at its height, the Federal 
tax was $37.66 of this $37.66, $35.51 
was for war, or roughly 40 per cent of 
the total direct taxes. You will under- 
stand that this is for 1918, the year 
when the war was at its height. Charts 
on the cover of the Army and Navy 
Journal of December 9, 1922, gotten 
from the Bureau of The Budget, shows 
that for every dollar to be expended by 
the Federal Government in 1923, 27.3 


Indirect taxation is not 
considered in arriving at these figures. 

It is not my object to try to show 
What I am 
trying to show is that the pacifists de- 


or City taxes. 


that wars are inexpensive. 


liberately misrepresent and exaggerate 
the cost of war. 

As a recent example: 

The Pittsburgh Sun, as quoted in the 
literary Digest, of March 31, 1923, 
Says: 

If you paid $100 to the internal reve- 
nue collector yesterday, $73.33 of it 
will go to pay for wars past or pros- 
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pective, on the basis of expenditures in 
1921. That $73.33 will be divided six 
ways, again on the 1921 basis, as 
follows: 

To maintain the Veteran’s Bureau $ 9.95 
For Pensions 6.19 
To maintain the War Department 11.08 
To maintain the Navy Department 11.62 
Interest on the Public Debt.immt00n0n 24.18 
Payments on the Principal of the 


Public Debt oom . eee 


Total $73.33 


and proper to charge against War 73.3 
per cent of the total Federal expendi- 
ture, then, since Income and Profits 
Taxes combined provide but 44.6 per 


cent of the Federal Revenue, it is 


easily seen that not more than 32.7 per 


cent of the money collected from the 
Income Tax is expended on war, past 


and future. It will be noted that this 





The Old-Time Sugar Mill of the Philippines. 


Many of the Skirmishes of the Insur- 


rection Centered Around These Mills 


The figures are furnished by William 
P. Helm, Jr., in the current number 
of The Budget. They are taken from 
the Government’s financial reports and 
may be accepted as authoritative. 


The Bureau of the Budget’s figures 
for 1923 show that the income and 
Profits Taxes portion of the Internal 
Revenue of the Federal Government 
amount to 44.6 per cent of the total 
revenue. Let us assume that it is just 


amount is less than half of the amount 
quoted by the Pittsburgh Sun. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Pacifist in his arguments never refers 
to the credit side of the ledger. You 
would think that he was keeping a set 
of books with only a debit column. 

Since they have charged against war 
everything conceivable that may be re- 
lated to war in the remotest degree, I 
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desire to submit the following balance 
sheet: 


Debit for 1920 against war 93.6 cents 


out of every dollar of Federal expendi- 
ture, however unjust it may be to do 
so. On the opposite side of the ledger, 
eredit side, balanced 


on the against 


preparedness, pensions, obligations 
arising from the war, interest and sur- 
plus for reduction of public debt are 
the following items: 

Our National Existence, 

Our Independence, 

The Louisiana Purchase, 

The Freedom of our Sailors from 
impressment, 

The Pan-American Republics, 

Texas and lower Arizona and New 
Mexico, 

The Preservation of the Union. 

The Absence of Slavery, 

Free Cuba, 

The Possession of Porto 
Philippine Islands, 

The Great West and Northwest, 

Panama, 
and last, but not least, the fact that 
we have no indemnity to pay Germany. 
You know as well as I, that had not 
the United States thrown the weight 
of her power into the war, Germany 
would unquestionably have been vic- 
torious, and before she stopped, we 
would have been one of the vanquished 
nations whether we wanted to fight 
or not. 


Rico and 


Preparedness is really more economi- 
“al than unpreparedness. The Civil 
War could have been ended in four 
months had the North a trained and 
equipped army. Had the war lasted 
but four months instead of four years 
the billions of dollars lost through in- 
terruption of both domestic and foreign 
commerce, the destruction of our prop- 
erty and our merchant marine, to say 
nothing of untold suffering and the 
thousands of men who were killed or 


crippled, all these would never have 

Our preparedness has 
of the eleventh hour 
variety which is always highly expen- 
sive, both in money and in easualties. 


been necessary. 


always been 


The pacifists repeatedly asserted be- 
tween 1907 and 1914 that preparedness 
there would 


never be another war; they are saying 


is unnecessary because 
it now, they will always be saying it; 
The 
only thing that will make it so is a 
The 
day may come when men will be so 
different that the things which cause 
wars now will cease to exist, and Arbi- 


but saying it will not make it so. 


drastic change in human nature. 


tration will be resorted to only when 
every other means to settle an interna- 
In fact, there 
will be no nations, the people will be 
one big family; I believe that is what 
the opponents of patriotism are hop- 
Until the arrival of the millen- 
nium, and until everyone is fully aware 
that it has arrived, we would be very 
unwise if we do not cultivate in our 


tional dispute has failed. 


ing for. 


those virtues and ideals 
which are so vitally necessary in the 


military man, viz: self-sacrifice, loyalty, 


young men 


honor, patriotism, discipline, and a high 
sense of duty. 

We must train our young men to ful- 
fil their legal and moral obligation to 
bear arms in the defense of their coun- 
The pacifist will admit that if 
her son has to go to war she wants 


try. 


him to be under well-trained officers 
officers. She 
does not want him to go to war, of 
course she does not. 


and noncommissioned 
No one else in his 
or her right mind wants to go to war, 
but war comes to us, and in time of 
peace we must train our officers and 
roncommissioned officers so that they 
can properly lead the flower of the land 
in the defense of the country. 





The pacifists and the near-economists 
clamor about costs; they put a price on 
everything, nothing is above price, 


everything is reduced to dollars and 


cents: manhood, clean-womanhood, 
virility, courage, heroism and love of 
country are to them things to be rooted 
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cut. They forget that gold could not 
have bought the spirit of self-sacrifice 
and discipline that made possible the 
charge of the Light Brigade at Balak- 
lava. Money may harness men for 
war, but it can never buy patriotism 


and self-sacrifice. 


D 


Some Hard Luck 

It was in the Argonne. 
of colored pioneers from Dixie 
had been drafted into the service had 
just received a batch of But 
neither Jefferson Madison Monroe nor 
his particular side-kick, Washington 
Jones, was manifesting any great ela- 
tion. In fact, they both looked de- 
cidedly in the dumps. 

‘*Wash,’’ mourned Jefferson. ‘‘I’se 
the hard luckin’est nigger what was 
ever. I done just got a letter from 
mah gal and she’s done went and mar- 
ried another.’’ 

**Oh, man, man’’ wailed Wash. ‘‘ You 
don’t know what hard luck am. Me, I 
just got a letter from the draf’ board 
what says I’m exempt!’’ 


A regiment 
who 


mail. 





Reading for the Army Man 
Mgj. H. A. Finch, C. E. 


/RMY officers, like the 
American man of 
business, are too often 
denied the profit of 
reading for pleasure. 
If one of us sits down 
at the club to enjoy 
an old and good book 
as he would sip (sic) 
rare wine (hic) the 
spectre of wasted op- 
portunity between the covers of an 
INFANTRY JOURNAL is only too quick to 
remind him that he should be reading 
for professional advancement; or if at 
home, after glancing over what his 
daily dope sheet carries in the way of 
new Tanlac testimonials, he relaxes at 
his ease to sample a rattling romance, 
his conscience and his wife combine to 
drive him below decks for a neglected 
duty connected with the basement ash 
cans or the family flivver! 

Now reading for pleasure is a legiti- 
mate exercise, but with the average 
American man his efforts at earning 
may so affect his home life that this 
pleasure is not to be had. Doubtless 
both chores and conscience combine to 
interfere with the reading that maketh 
the full man but the real obstacle is that 
feverishness about his professional 
work, that nervousness that permits of 
no relaxation. This seems to be by far 
the greatest barrier to the American’s 
loafing and entertaining his soul. 

The Army officer is on a par with 
his business brother in this respect but 
with much less reason for occupying 
that level since he does not increase 
his earnings by racing his physical 
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motor and has his retired pay to fall 
vack upon when his service lays him on 
the shelf. 

We have an army friend, a gentle- 
man of the first degree, scholarly in 
that he knows books and wise in that 
he knows men. A delightful neighbor 
he was and a stimulating companion. 
One of his delightful traits was his love 
oi leisure without being lazy. We can 
recall how eager he was more than ten 
years ago to retire from active army 
service in order to have time for daily 
rides on his favorite hobbies, biology 
and books of travel. His paradise was 
te be lined with celestial book shelves, 
and his idea of an earthly heaven was 
a Virginia plantation on the grounds 
of which he could observe the daily 
miracles of life and in the mansion of 
which he could spend long evening 
hours with Fabre, Hakluyt and 
Maeterlinck. 

As might have been predicted, his 
dream did not come true. The war in- 
stead came on, and the man who loved 
life was then intimately concerned with 
its destruction. He moved into fields 
of usefulness in which he had never 
dreamed of laboring. Promotion 
brought him his star, and active duty 
in a new field where much gruelling 
preparation was required before he felt 
himself prepared to carry the load. 
His holiday, his relaxation, were in- 
definitely postponed. 

This ease is cited because it is be- 
lieved to be typical of the fate that lics 
in wait for the American male. They 
may spend a portion of their college 
days with the poets; they may linger 
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for a time over Swinburne—and find 
him all the more fascinating for being 
but half understood; a few glimpses 
may they get of the varied beauty of 
the country calling to the literary ex- 
plorer—but not for long can this last. 
Business waits for them at the cross- 
roads and the shadow of the cost of 
high living hangs over them all. 

We have it on the authority of an 
eminent English critic that the Amer- 
ican man does not know what leisure 


ican business man as an individual who 
goes home when he starts for his office 
in the morning, and who uses his house 
merely as a place in which to sleep 
and eat. 

For years in fact it has been quite 
the vogue abroad to criticise the Amer- 
ican for putting the alarm clock where 
the teapot ought to be, for making a 
business instead of an art of life. But 
are these criticisms just? Space here 
does not allow the defense that might 





A Reminder of the Old Days in the Philippines. Aguinaldo’s Famous Bamboo Band. 
They Produced Surprisingly Good Music from These Instruments 


means. To him, says he, leisure means 
loss. He avers that many of our men 
ecme home afternoons not for a stim- 
ulating ‘‘dish of tea,’’ not for piquant 
social intercourse nor for improving 
association with books, not for any of 
these, but simply to paint their yard 
fences or dig in their flower beds, or 
tinker with their autos. ‘‘Wonderful,’’ 
wails this critic, “wonderful for the ap- 
pearance of the home but it does not 
cultivate the soul.’’ We also recall 
Arnold Bennett’s estimate of the Amer- 


easily be made of the American order, 
but we may say, and say emphatically, 
that it ean be defended. Making an 
art of life is all very well but even 
the poets must be fed. Our people 
have played and are now playing an 
important role of international useful- 
ness in caring for the stricken nations 
of the world, and these are raising no 
questions as to the culture of their 
deliverers. While we may regret that 
the ‘‘drive’’ of the American order may 
rob it of some of the graces and ameni- 
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ties of life, we must remember that it 
has the great advantage of making pro- 
dueers out of those who would under 
any other system lead lives of philand- 
ering idleness. 


Whatever our critics may say, the 


spirit by which our men are driven 
will not permit them to endure the idle- 
ness necessary for the acquirement of 
a broad-gauged With 
nor expur- 
gated erudition makes the least appeal. 
The spirit is willing, perhaps (for 15 


brain. them 


neither censored ‘‘culture’’ 


minutes a day) but the flesh is weak. 
How thousands of Five Foot 
Shelf series have been conscientiously 
bought in these United States and how 
few really read! 


many 


Official Photograph, U. S. Army Air Service. 
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This, of course, doesn’t exhaust this 
subject nor shall we attempt to arbi- 
trate the argument we have raised. But 
we come back to our original contention 
that the army man too often denies 
himself the profit of reading for pleas- 
With no 


plague him and no competition to con- 


ure. industrial grind to 
tend with, he has far less excuse than 
his business brother for neglecting a 
side of life that will not only make him 
a better companion for the civilian 
and therefore a better advertisement 
for his service) but will also provide 
him with a storehouse full of food for 
thought when his time comes to retire 


from active duty. 


The Army War College and Washington Barracks 








Hamlet at the Bat 


HE Infantry 
baseball team was 
playing the crack 
nine from one of the 
southern colleges. 
The academic outfit 
was at bat. There 
stepped up to the 
plate a man whose 
name had appeared in 
newspaper headlines. 

He was known as a backfield star of 
no small magnitude. 


School 


Many were the 
gridirons across which he had flashed 
for sensational touchdowns. 


Just as he strolled into his place, 


the Doughboy catcher remarked—per- 
haps to the umpire, perhaps to the 
world at large: ‘‘Isn’t that 
man, F , on this team?’’ 

“Yes, I’m F volunteered 
the big boy, looking down over his right 
shoulder. 

Plunk! 
very quick delivery. 

**Strike One!’’ 


The ball was quickly returned. The 


football 


The doughboy pitcher had a 
said the umpire. 


Infantryman gave his signals and con- 


tinued the conversation: 
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Moro Chiefs from the Island of Mindanao. 
Soldier Many a Long “Hike” Through the Jungles of Moroland 
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These Fellows Have Caused the American 
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**Oh, yes. You made the All-Amer- 
ican last year, didn’t you?’’ 

**No, the All-Southern,’’ replied the 
collegian turning to correct the error, 
‘*but that’s just as good.’’ 

Plunk! 

‘*Strike Two!’’ said the umpire. 

Whereupon as the catcher snapped 
the ball back to the pitcher and 
promptly gave his new signal, the 
exasperated collegian glowered down 
on the diminutive doughboy and used 
language not taught in Sunday School. 
Yet the catcher had the advantage of 


Photograph, U. 8. Army Air Service. 


art the 


Bat _ 





Army training and retaliated in kind, 
indeed an even choicer kind, while the 
pitcher started another ball down the 
groove. F———— was nearly ready this 
time, but only nearly ready, and some- 
what flustered withal. 

Plunk! 

‘*Strike Three!’’ said the umpire. 

The football hero continued his habit 
of talking over his shoulder as he 
walked back to the bench. The scorer 
marked down a strike-out for Bill 
Shakespeare. And the coach’s com- 


ments were: ‘‘ Words, words, words.’’ 


The Capitol of the United States 
































































1FAMILY moved to 
Akron, Ohio. All of 
its members were per- 
sons of foreign birth. 
There is no novelty 























in either fact. New 
families of foreigners 
z) are common in Akron. 
4 The presence of the 
family was reported 
to a welfare worker. 
The welfare worker called upon the 
three women members of the family to 
welcome them to Akron. She could 
not make herself understood. The 
women did not speak English. She 
went to the corner grocery, and asked 
the grocer to explain her mission to 
the women. Her request did not seem 
strange to him, for he was a linguist of 
repute and spoke many tongues in his 
dealings with the people of the neigh- 
borhood. She returned to the women, 
accompanied by the grocer. The wel- 
fare worker spoke to the grocer, and he 
interpreted for the women. 

**T come to help you and to say that 
you are welcome here. The schools will 
send a teacher to help you with our 
language.’’ 

The interpreter translated the words. 
There was much talk among the women. 
They questioned the interpreter. He 
replied with spirited play of speech. 
The women were won to silence. The 
interpreter then turned to the welfare 
worker and said, ‘‘They don’t want 
you to come.’’ 

His shoulders expressed the feeling 
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that he had done his best for the visitor. 
She did not believe so, and she was not 
tu be routed in her own country. Seiz- 
ing two of the women by their hands, 
she began to walk, urging them along 
with her. As they paced up and down 
the room before the discomfited inter- 
preter, she said to the women, 

**I walk,’’ and they repeated her 
words. So, too, with ‘‘I see’’ and ‘‘I 
hear.’’ The women were quick to 
understand her mission. The grocer 
was, put out of countenance and left 
the welfare worker in command of the 
situation. 

Why did he make his unfavorable 
report? 

The answer goes back to Bayonne, 
N. J., said Raymond F. Crist, Commis- 
sioner of Naturalization, United States 
Department of Labor, who replied to 
the welfare worker’s query. 

In Bayonne he had heard of a woman 
of foreign birth who had complained 
persistently of how hard it was for her 
to ‘‘get along’’ in this country. She 
could not save any money, she said, 
and times were hard with her. Investi- 
gation disclosed that her husband’s 
wages amounted to $8 a day, and each 
of her two sons received $6 a day. Most 
of the family income went to the cor- 
ner grocery. The grocer sold to the 
family on a charge account. Settlement 
was made every week. Despite the high 
wages received by the male members 
of the family, the difference between 
income and outgo seemed unreasonably 
small. Seemingly, newcomers had to 
pay a very high price for the privilege 
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of living in America. But the investi- 
gation showed that the account was 
‘*nadded’’ with items never ordered 
or received by the family. An esti- 
mate placed the extent of the ‘‘pad- 
ding’’ at 50 per cent of the total 
amount of the bills. Marketing de- 
volved on the wife and mother. She 
could neither read nor understand 
English. She determined to learn the 
language and she did. She was then 
able to keep an adequate check on the 
family’s living expenses. 

So the Akron incident is explained 
in the light of experience carried from 
Bayonne. As Mr. Crist puts it, the 
neweomer from a foreign land makes 
rich picking for an unprincipled 
countryman who may exploit ignorance 
of our language and our ways. 

To make good Americans of immi- 
grants, someone must take them by 
their hands and walk with them. Di- 
rect contact with them is essential. 

Washington is one of the cities that 
have been quick to make direct contacts 
with the foreign born among their 
populations. The Americanization 
School of the District of Columbia 
holds day and evening classes in schools 
throughout the city, and teachers go 
into the homes of the foreign born to 
help wives and mothers with problems 
of American citizenship. 

The pupils of the Americanization 
Schools, of which there are about 
thirty-five hundred actively conducted 
in the United States, are taught em- 
phatically that changes in the Consti- 
tution and American laws may be 
brought about by peaceful methods by 
use of the ballot, thereby making the 
use of foree an unthinkable thing in 
this country. 

The Board of Education supervises 
the activities of the Americanization 





School, with appropriations from the 
Congress to meet in part the expenses 
of the work. An emergency appropria- 
tion failed of passage at the last session 
of the Congress, despite a favorable 
recommendation from the President. 
tepresentative citizens of Washington 
are actively interested in the purpose 
of the school, and have bestirred them- 
selves in behalf of a financial canvass 
now in progress. 

The requirements of work in the 
summer classes is estimated at only 
$2,000. That amount would be spent 
to help mothers of foreign birth to a 
command of the English language, and 
to an understanding of the duties and 
responsibilities of American. citizen- 
ship. The ban against immigration 
will be relaxed after July Ist and many 
women are expected among the new- 
comers. The women are not so free to 
come in contact with helpful influences 
outside the home as the men and the 
children. Women of foreign birth 
must now apply for naturalization, for 
they do not become citizens, as former- 
ly, by reason of the naturalization of 
their husbands. 

In Washington live 30,000 persons 
of foreign birth. Of that number about 
15,000 are naturalized. Among the 
10,000 illiterates included in the city 
of Washington are about 2,000 persons 
cf foreign birth. Four years ago, when 
the school was first opened, the enroll- 
ment was 800; now the enrollment is 
approximately 2,000. The first ap- 
propriation for the school was made 
in 1919 and although the enrollment 
has more than doubled, the amounts 
of subsequent appropriations have not 
been increased to meet the expansion 
of the school’s activities. 

The Americanization School is good 
Lusiness for America, for Washington ; 
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it is good business for the foreign born 
dwelling among her own people. The 
test of her own life has been brought 
to the notice of the immigrants with 
consequent understanding and ap- 
preciation. The immigrant is made to 
feel ‘‘at home’’—that his interest is 


caps and the perils that beset the 
stranger in a strange land. There 1s 
no dearth of material for good Amer- 
icans in the men and women who come 
to this country from other lands. 
Take them by their hands, walk with 
them, talk with them, teach them to 


the common interest. A feeling of re- ‘%* that 


sponsibility for the welfare of the com- 
munity must be his if the community 
is to prosper. The community should 
show him that he is a member in good 
standing. 
The work of education goes steadily 
forward. The city is alive to the handi- 


. . . We have room for but one lan- 
guage here; that is the English 
language, for we intend to see that 
the crucible turns our people out as 
Americans, of American nationality, 
and not as dwellers in a_ polyglot 
boarding house ; and we have room for 
but one soul loyalty, and that is a 
loyalty to the American people... . 


D 


Valuable Trees 

A tenant-farmer in Georgia was hav- 
ing difficulty in raising the funds for 
the annual payment of $600 in rent 
money and supporting a family of con- 
siderable size at the same time. Prices 
for cotton, corn, and other staples were 
low and the demand light. During this 
period of depression, the tenant- 
farmer found financial salvation in the 
harvest from 73 pecan trees clustered 
about the residential buildings of the 
farm and extending in lines on both 
sides of his private entrance and along 
the public highway in front of the 
plantation. 

These trees had just come into bear 
ing, and from this crop the tenant 
netted nearly eight hundred dollars, 
practically a third more than the 
amount of his rent. 
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OUNTAINS, shadowy 
blue fading into 
misty green, slope 
downward into a sap- 
phire sea; white 
buildings glisten 
among gray crumb- 
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ling walls 
Rico 
tropic sun. 

The transport 
gently floats into the narrow harbor, 
barely serapes by the mouldy walls of 
Morro Castle, then kicks cautiously 
toward the army pier. 
one side rises the tinted plaster city 
of San Juan; on the other squats among 
eocoa-palms the red-roofed village of 
Catano. 


basks in 


Close on 


Crowds of native boys, more like fish 


than humans, swim about the sides of 
the vessel calling for coins in an un- 
intelligible jargon. Their divings and 
babble suggest the Far East. 

Finally the transport warps into the 
dock. A crowd of pleasant army peo- 
ple eall to friends aboard and as the 
gang-plank is lowered rush up to greet 
old acquaintances and make friends 
among the new arrivals. Be he trans- 
ient cr newcomer reporting for duty, 
one always receives a glad welcome to 
Porto Rico. 

To arrive at the home of the troops 
in San Juan, one travels upward from 
the wharves and back toward the en- 
The city is built 
on the side of a high narrow promon- 


trance to the harbor. 


tory. On the extreme point standing 


silent guard is the historie old Morro 











San Juan from the Harbor 
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Castle. Partly in the old castle itself 
and partly in the barracks nearby live 
the 65th Infantry. 

A large green parade swept by 
breezes direct from the sea separates 
El Morro from the barracks. The main 
garrison of the regiment lives in this 
large three-storied building which is 
known as ‘‘The Infantry Barracks.’’ 
This building forms a large quadrangle 
into which open several sally-ports. A 
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The third battalion of the regiment 
lives high among the mountains at 
Cayey. Henry Barracks as this out- 
post is known, consists of comfortable 
frame buildings. Supplies are sent 
here from San Juan forty miles by 
truck, over the fine military roads 
which cover the island. 

Some time is required for the new 
arrival to become accustomed, perhaps 
better say reconciled, to Porto Rico. 





A Street in San Juan 


certain portion is walled off into apart- 
ments which open on to wide porches 
in true Spanish style. These apart- 
ments are occupied by officers and their 
families. The remainder of the build- 
ing comprises offices ; the Officers’ Club, 
where a radio receives concerts from 
New York; and the men’s quarters. 

Two of the machine gun companies 
are stationed at the old fortress of San 
Cristobal, which stands on the top of 
the slope directly above the army pier. 
Here there are several separate sets of 
officer’s quarters. 


This is the general case in all tropical 
countries—but as time goes on one ad- 
justs himself to the new life and act- 
ually becomes enraptured with 
new environment. 

Porto Rican climate is unusually 
pleasant even for the tropics. The sea- 
sons vary but little from month to 
month throughout the year. During 
what are the winter months in the 
United States it is perhaps a bit cooler 
but always thoroughly tropical. There 
is no change from wet to dry season as 
in most southern countries. The rains 


his 
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come in fitful showers and are generally 
light and of short duration. There is 
much more rain in the mountains than 
along the coast. 

Cotton uniforms are worn the year 
round by the army. Both khaki and 
white uniforms are obtainable on the 
island but it is well to arrive at a trop- 
ical station with one of each kind on 
hand to wear while others are being 
made. 

The housekeeper in Porto Rico will 
have no trouble in getting servants at 
small expense. However the matter of 
food supply is more difficult. 

Staple food articles come from the 
army commissary or the open market. 
Fruits and green vegetables are sur- 
prisingly searce and have to be ob- 
tained from native shops and vendors. 


Porto 


Ric o 





The natives themselves live chiefly on 
meat, beans and rice so they raise but 
little garden truck. 

The publie schools of San Juan are 
overcrowded so that many of the army 
children attend private schools; of 
which there are several in the city. 
Because of daily association with Span- 
ish speaking people an_ excellent 
opportunity for children and parents 
alike to learn Spanish is afforded. 

The city of San Juan has a popula- 
tion of about 50,000 and its various 
commercial concerns are run partly on 
an American basis. There are good 
banks, hotels, a cable office; and the 
post office is, of course, part of the 
United States Post Office Department. 
There are several steamship companies 
operating between this port and the 


Regimental Commander and Staff, 65th Infantry 
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United States and the harbor is us- 
ually filled with steamships and smaller 
eraft loading sugar and tobacco. The 
shops which crowd in close profusion 
along the steep narrow streets are well 
stocked, chiefly with American goods. 

San Juan is essentially a Spanish 
Its plaster walls, cracked and 
grouped with white stone 
buildings on narrow cobblestone streets 
give the city an intriguing Old World 
atmosphere. But the shiftless tread of 


city. 
stained, 


entire island and for the fortunate car 
owner trips into the mountains and 
along the coast remain in store. Here 
it might be well to state that the army 
transports carry officer’s automobiles 
in a satisfactory manner as part of 
their freight allowance. 

The Porto Ricans have been under 
United States control since the close of 
the Spanish American War but they 
have departed little from their Span- 
ish customs and habits of living. Al- 





The Wonderful Fruit 


the negro, the leisurely movement of 
dinky street ears and the smell of raw 
ground sugar puts upon it the dis- 
tinctive stamp of the West Indian 
Island. 

Many points of historical interest 
exist throughout the island. Not only 
the gray brown turrets of Morro Castle 
stand as monuments to the Spanish Don 
but the very quarters of the Command- 
ing Officer of the 65th Infantry was 
once the home of Ponce de Leon. 

Hard roads form a net work over the 


Market at San Juan 


though many of the natives speak and 
understand English they refuse to 
admit it and persist in the use of the 
Spanish language. 

The people have largely mixed with 
other races, notably the negro, but there 
still remain many pure Spanish fam- 
ilies. Such, are inherently proud and 
genteel and are socially and 
politically prominent. the 
sons of these become 


many 
Many of 
families have 


officers in the United States Army. 


The enlisted personnel of the 65th 
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Infantry is entirely Porto Rican. It is 
considered a great honor among the 
young men of the island to be a mem- 
ber of the army, hence the morale of 
this regiment is extremely high and the 
men accepted for enlistment are care- 
fully selected. 

One of the chief recreations of this 
sunny isle is surf bathing. The warm 
South Atlantic Ocean rolls in breakers 
on the sandy beach at Condado Park 


A Native Son 


near San Juan and at the Condado- 
Vanderbilt Hotel. 

The Condado-Vanderbilt is a modern 
hotel of unusual appointments, facing 
the sea on one side and a large tropical 
garden and boating lagoon on the 
other. During the winter season din- 
ner dances here add to the life of San 
Juan society. 


Other dances and parties are also fre- 
quently held at the Palace Hotel in 
San Juan proper. The usual recep- 
tions and teas which go toward making 
army life what it is are enjoyed at 
the homes of the officers and civilians 
as well as at the spacious palace of the 
Governor. 

Due to the balmy climate the effort 
required to take advantage of the 
various sports and recreations offered 
generally overcomes the desire. How- 
ever, the Porto Ricans play baseball 
as well as any regiment in the United 
States—and they show considerable 
more excitement from the sidelines. 

There are tennis courts both at the 
main barracks and at Cayey. A golf 


course is laid out on the main parade. 
There is boating and some fishing in 
the sea for those so inclined. 

The only hunting to be had is for 
occasional ducks on the south coast; 


for strange as it may seem the island is 
almost devoid of wild animal life. 

What the island lacks in wild animals 
and birds it makes up in plant life and 
natural beauty. Almost all tillable 
land is under cultivation and tobacco 
and sugar thrives. Deep gorges are 
eut through the mountains by swift 
streams which tumble from rock to 
rock in frothy turbulence; royal palms 
wave lazy fronds in the flower-scented 
air—Nature is Queen in the tropics. 

But even army people cannot exist 
on balmy air, on seething surf and wav- 
ing palms without longing for their 
own United States. However beautiful 
and placid the little island may be, 
however warm and sensuous the breezes 
blow, the days grow monotonous, the 
months drag by—three years become 
appaliingly Jong. 
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LTHOUGH it might 
be written of Leaven- 
worth that there lies 
salvation for the 
military man, not all 
people believe in sal- 
vation, especially if 
it must be gained at 
the sacrifice of pleas- 
ure and habit. Thus 
it is likely that now, 
as in the past, not all officers are pin- 
ing to go to Leavenworth. Yet surely 
the great majority must expect that 
sooner or later a year at the school 
will be among their experiences. 

Many an officer has bravely indi- 
cated on his preference card that he 
wishes detail to the school, yet 
secretly trusting in the general ac- 
ceptance that they never pay any at- 
tention to desires thus routinely rec- 
orded, has gone his way unperturbed. 
But when in the flow of events his 
name is taken from the hat, or selected 
by whatever the system may be, and he 
receives notice to that effect, the odds 
are that he contemplates his visit with 
little relish. 

Immediately there rushes to his 
mind all the stories he has heard of 
the severity of the course—of the wild 
race for tenths. The picture he sees 
is of a struggle governed by the con- 
ditions of a super-developed competi- 
tion. So powerful the psychological 
effects may be that cases are known 
where students-to-be have cancelled 
subscriptions to the Saturday Eve- 














ning Post or the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

Now Leavenworth deserves a more 
kindly consideration. There have 
been terrible tales of the strenuous- 
ness of school life at Leavenworth told 
about in the Army. Forget them. It is 
well to recall that Fort Leavenworth 
has other traditions than these. Few 
Army posts have a history more in- 
teresting, and few have played so im- 
portant a part in the development of 
the country which they served. 

The first whites permanently to re- 
side in what was to be Kansas were 
soldiers at Fort Leavenworth. That 
was nearly a hundred years ago. But 
earlier than that Army officers had 
traveled west from Missouri on their 
various missions of preparing the way 
for settlers and traders. And many 
years earlier, long before any Ameri- 
ean had reached the Missouri, mili- 
tary expeditions led by Cabeca de 
Vaca, and Coronado, and Moscoso, 
had explored the great plains lying 
southwest and west of the Missouri, 
engaged in the work of enriching 
their sovereign—and themselves. 

Occupying as it did in those days of 
the early part of the 19th century, a 
position in what a military man 
would call a decisive strategical area, 
Fort Leavenworth became intimately 
concerned in the fascinating story of 
the Old Santa Fé Trail. The routes 
to the southwest naturally follow the 
Missouri westward from its confluence 
with the Mississippi to a point where 
it turns north, and here was built 
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Fort Leavenworth, at the start of that 
famous trail. 

United States 
northwestern 


Trade between the 


and the northern and 
provinces of Spanish Mexico grew 
very slowly, for Spain did not wel- 
come such friendliness on our part to- 
In the first 
two decades of the last century few 


ward these possessions. 


Americans had concerned themselves 
with the Santa Fé country. Then 
came in 1821 the rebellion which es- 
tablished the freedom of Mexico, the 
embargo on non-Spanish trade was 
lifted, and quickly the Santa Fé Trail 
became a great highway for the pros- 
pector, the pioneer, the merchant, and 
their caravans. The military as al- 
ways has been so in our country went 
right along at the head, and soon was 


Leavenworth 


known the need for an Army post 
from which to base operations. Thus 
happened Fort Leavenworth. 

It was on March 7, 1827, that the 
Adjutant General issued instructions 
to the effect that Colonel Henry Leav- 
enworth, with four companies of his 
regiment, the Third Infantry, should 
proceed up the Missouri River to the 
vicinity of the junction of the Little 
Platte River, and there select on the 
left bank of the Missouri, a site for a 
permanent cantonment. Colonel Leav- 
enworth shortly set out and on May 
8, 1827, from his C. P. at ‘*‘Mouth of 
Little Platte,’’ reported that he did 
not like the country on the left bank 
but that he had located a very good 
site on the right (west) bank about 
twenty miles above the mouth of the 
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Little Platte. Apparently the Adju- 
tant General’s office was no faster 
then than now, for two months later, 
early in July, he wrote from his new 
c. P. ‘Post Cantonment Leaven- 
worth,’ that he had not yet heard in 
reply to his report of May 8, and was 
consequently uninformed as to 
whether his selection had been ap- 
proved or not. Just why Colonel 
Leavenworth wrote about this is not 
clear, for he ended his second letter 
with the statement that he already 
had the construction of permanent 
buildings pretty well under way. 
However, on September 19, 1827, the 
Adjutant General addressed a letter 
to the Commanding General of the 
Western Department advising that 
Colonel Leavenworth’s action had 
been approved. 

Later, for a short time, troops were 
withdrawn, but upon being re-garri- 
soned the post steadily grew in im- 
portance. The troops of General 
Kearney’s expedition, of Doniphan’s 
cavalry, outfitted here for the Mexi- 
can War; the Utah Expedition of Al- 
bert Sidney Johnston’s also marched 
from Fort Leavenworth. Here was 
the great distributing point for sup- 
plies of all kinds for the posts in the 
west and southwest as far as Califor- 
nia and New Mexico. Many a wagon 
train has passed over Three Mile and 
Five Mile Creeks, and out through 
Salt Creek Valley, bound for the ad- 
vancing outposts of American civili- 
zation. 

For fifty years Fort Leavenworth 
was probably freer of all suspicion of 
being what an oft repeated charge of 
the present day alleges—highbrow— 
than were those westward bound set- 
tlers and traders to whom it gave pro- 


tection. It was in 1881 


Leavenworth 


that Fort 
first became identified 
with education and schools. In that 
year General Sherman, commanding 
the Army, caused to be established 
here a school for the further instrue- 
tion of infantry and cavalry officers. 
Since that year Fort Leavenworth has 
come more and more to mean profes- 
sional education, until today the word 
**Leavenworth’’ spoken by a military 
man is entirely synonymous with the 
word ‘‘school.’’ 

With this outline let us get on to 
other A. B. C.’s. They are the things 
that interest every student, and it is 
this interest that gives rise to most of 
the discussion about the real value of 
the school, of the fairness of the rat- 
ing one receives as it affects future 
standing in the Army; that brings no 
end of dispute whether the object 
sought is real knowledge or only a 
nice collection of the first letter of the 
alphabet. Some there are whe argue 
that not only is the attitude of the 
student, but of the school itself, one 
in which A. B. C.’s figure not as rep- 
resenting the rudimentary elements of 
an art, but as the alpha and omega of 
all one’s words 
these believe that the chief aim is the 
accumulation of percentage 
marks with much or utter disregard 


desires. In other 


high 


to any original thinking on the part 
of the student. 

Of course, perfection does not exist, 
and few students there are who would 
not change this method and abolish 
that, even make the school over. But 
it is a fact that great improvement is 
being made steadily. A venture into 
a discussion of the principles, or of 
the details, of imparting instruction, 
of grading papers, etc., would take us 
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into the realm of pedagogy, and that 
is not the purpose of this article. 
Again, any discussion as to just what 
A. B. C.’s do mean, or should mean, 
is from the viewpoint of this article, 
beside the mark, merely academic. 
The fact is, let these letters represent 
anything you please, you will find that 
your collection of them at the end of 
the year may be translated to mean 
that you have in that year learned 


Leavenworth 





so as to place it among the first twen- 
ty-five per cent, second twenty-five 
per cent, or in the last half, depend- 
ing upon whether the letter is an A, 
B or C. These three letters all indi- 
cate a mark of 75 per cent or better. 
They are satisfactory letters. Should 
a paper, as sometimes happens, not re- 
ceive a mark entitling it to one of 
these three letters, it is returned with 
the combination CU. This mark cov- 
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considerable about your profession, 
and acquired a new appreciation of 
the military art. 

Although I have just denied any in- 
tention to ascertain the meaning of 
these letters in precise definition ac- 
ceptable to the school and student, 
it would perhaps be desirable to ex- 
plain for the benefit of any who do 
not know what these A. B. C.’s are. 
They are three of the four letters used 
to convey to the student the informa- 
tion that his paper has been graded 


ers from one to a multitude of sins; 
in a way it is very vague, for the re- 
cipient can only guess whether his per- 
centage was just below 75 or way 
down in the 60’s or even 40’s. And 
since there always is the chance of 
a brainstorm resulting in a finely 
planned withdrawal, when the proper 
thing was to counter attack, the spec- 
tre of a CU never fades from among 
the terrible things that might happen. 

Some notions of what a tour as 
student means need revision, and with 
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the background as here briefly drawn, 
we come to the purpose of this article. 
There is no connection between the 
fact that General Sherman established 
the school and the reputed fact that 
he gave utterance to the effect that 
‘“War is hell.’’ If you cannot forget 
the latter, at least remember that the 
true reason for carving his name over 
the door that leads to the stairs to the 
map problem rooms is found in the 
first mentioned. By all means begin 
the year with this understanding, for 
after the course in historical research 
you may think I have somewhat 
mixed up the facts. 

Of much interest to most students 
is the absence of a great number of 
requirements, of restrictions. There 
are really only two. Attendance is 
obligatory at all conferences, lectures, 
ete. The only ‘‘cuts’’ a student gets 
are on his papers. The other demands 
that one’s marks average not below 
satisfactory. Note that I say average; 
there is nothing fatal about a CU, 
and few have gone a year without 
picking some. Even honor graduates 
will inelude in their collection one or 
more of these. 

Whether the student spends much 
or little time in study is of no direct 
concern to the school. There are no 
restrictions about leaving the post 
when this does not interfere with at- 
tendance, and as there are many af- 
ternoons, not to mention all the Satur- 
days and Sundays, when there is no 
scheduled work, so an officer has no 
trouble in finding time for recreation 
and for attention to personal affairs. 

At conferences one is not expected 
to give a ‘‘spec’’ recitation. Agree- 
ment or not may be expressed with 
printed text, and the answer may be 


gotten out of the book, open before 
one, if that suits one’s convenience. 
Now I have no wish to give the im- 
pression that a year at Leavenworth 
is a lark. It is not. In practice the 
officer studies and applies himself to 
the work. I merely want to point out 
that the atomosphere and spirit per- 
vading the place are not quite so dark 
and oppressive as often imagined. 
On the evening following four 
hours given to a sudorific struggle 
with a map problem a great many 
officers will be found at a motion pie- 
ture theatre observing the actions of 
some star. There is no doubt that an 
evening thus spent is frequently more 
profitably used than devoted to an at- 
tempt in study. If any important 
work should be passed on this ac- 
count it is made up on some free af- 
ternoon, or on a Saturday morning. 
The school gives respites at Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and Easter, of about 
a week’s duration. And what with a 
good golf course, tennis courts, riding 
for those who like it, those only find 
the year a grind who find everything 
a grind. But for the truly pessimistic 
I have reserved the best for the last. 
No more do they harass one by re- 
quiring maps without end and of 
every scale. Some think the omission 
of that course is the most progressive 
step ever made at any service school. 
The nearest approach to boredom 
now reached is found in an occasional 
lecture or conference. This quality is 
not inherent but is imparted by the 
person who gives the lecture or con- 
ference. Yet on the other hand some 
of these periods are pleasantly remem- 
bered by reason of the sharply witted 
discussion between instructor and 
student. 
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The problems themselves, if ap- 
proached in the proper manner, are 
anything but a bore. These should 
be thought of as a game, and every 
problem played exactly as is a stroke 
in golf. The student pits his skill 
against the school; there are seventy 
odd problems to do. How many golf- 
ers make a round in seventy odd per- 
fect shots? But here is what all 
champions tell us—when you make a 
dub shot, forget it immediately and 
cleanly. To a student struggling 
with General A’s dilemma, no better 
advice could be offered. In other 
words, no good golfer ever lets a poor 
shot lower his morale, and no student 
should ever brood over a problem 
which he considers likely to hatch a 
CU. Often it will come back an agree- 
able surprise, or if the worst happens 
it is water under the bridge, and that 
is lost in the sea. 

The comparison with golf may be 
carried further, for exactly as the 


golfer comes to believe after several 
beautiful shots that he has ‘‘ar- 
rived,’’ so does a student upon receiv- 
ing several successive ‘‘A’s’’ cajole 
himself that he has the system and 
sits on the world. If you are a golfer 
you know what may happen. 

But no longer is it the fateful thing, 
as it was in the not very distant past, 
to make average marks; then only 
those who handed in the very best 
papers ever received much subsequent 
consideration, whereas now consider- 
able weight is given to some other 
factors, as previous record. This 
policy, the soundness of which few 
question, has resulted in a school year 
of more friendly association, of less 
strain and worry for fear another 
might push ahead by the margin of 
a tenth or two. And fortunately, the 
drift portends further broadening in 
this direction, for it is belittling to 
our art, as it would be to any art, to 
say that mastery, skill, are to be de- 
termined by a set of figures. 
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HREE hundred years 
ago this country was 
a virgin 
Today it 
world of nations in 
power and _ wealth 
and as a desirable 
residence for free 
men. How did it all 
come about ? 

This nation wasn't 
invented. It didn’t ‘‘just grow.’’ It 
is an evolutien, due to earnest effort of 
real men and women who possessed 
ideals and devoted their lives to them. 
It has cost much blood and treasure. 
It is ours to enjoy—ours to improve 
and glorify and ours to perpetuate and 
hand on to posterity. This means we 
must defend it in every instance against 
all foes, whether within or without ; and 
the most subtle foe is the one who 
works from within. 

The complexity and hurry of our 
raodern life are such that unless pur- 
poseful effort be made to avoid it, our 
on-coming generations may lose sight of 
those high ideals adherence to which 
have wrought this Nation—ideals which 
we of today are pleased to include 
under the one term—Americanism. 

Our forefathers sought these shores 
for escape from tyranny and oppression 
in one form or another—in a word, 
for Freedom. They brought with them 
many old world ideas, including both 
good and bad. But the desire for rep- 
resentative government; for tolerance 
of worship as each man saw fit; for 
justice; and for peace were strongly 


wilderness. 


the 


leads 








inherent in all the Colonies. Through- 
out a century and a half of growth and 
development, the need for a Union to 
secure strength and protection became 
apparent ; but such a Union was impos- 
sible so long as the Colonies remained 
subject to a foreign power. Finally, 
Independence was declared in 1776; 
but the mere declaration of independ- 
ence did not secure it. Only 
after long years of war, entailing un- 
told suffering, hardship, and depriva- 
tion, during which the Colonies were 


alone 


held together by the furce of character 
and the fortitude of Washington, 
Franklin, Patrick Henry and men of 
equally high ideals and determination, 
was the enemy forced to surrender and 
the war terminated. But then 
independence was not conceded by the 
mother country, who a quarter-century 
later forced upon us a further effort to 
defend our birthright. 

The same men who were so instru- 
mental in winning independence for the 
Country were prominent in the early 
welding of the Colonies into this Nation 
—the United States of America. Not 
until eleven years after Independence 
had been declared was a Constitution 


even 


agreed upon ; and two years later it was 
ratified by all the thirteen 
Thus was born in 1789, or 134 years 
ago, this great free Nation which al- 


Colonies. 


ways has been, is now, and ever must 
be the envy of the oppressed through- 
out the world—a Land of the Free! 
It must be noted that through all 
the trials, tribulations, and growth of 
this country its development has becn 


* Broadeasted 9.05 P. M., May 4, 1923, through KYW, by Col. Frank D. Ely, Chief of 
Staff, VI Army Corps. 
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accomplished through strict adherence 
tu the high ideals which gave it birth. 
The settlement of one of the great ques- 
tions before the new nation and to 
which it fell heir—the question of 
slavery—rent ties asunder, cost a mil- 
lion lives, and rocked the young nation 
to its very foundat’ 

tion was settled 
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are called Sovietism, and Bolshevism 
One glance over the map, and we se: 
what has resulted where such elements 
gained the uppermost. We have mucl 
to learn from other peoples; but we 
have nothing that is desirable to learn 
from a political creed wherein hatred, 
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happily settled as now conceded by 
North and South alike. 

From its very birth there has always 
been an element in its population, as 
among all peoples, which has been inim- 
ical to the best that was in us—inimical 
to our development as a free nation, 
tolerant, good natured, true to all man- 
kind but mighty and terrible in just 
wrath. Such elements have been 
known by various names, and right now 


tions take the place cf those virtues 
reverence for which has carried Amer- 
ica to the pinnacle of progress among 
all the nations of the world. 

The reasons for adopting a Constitu- 
tion and establishing a government 
that should be a Union and possess 
strength and coercive power are clearly 
stated in the preamble to our Constitu- 
tion. A more perfect Union—Justice 
—domestic peace—a common defense 
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the general welfare—and insuring whether from foe within or foe with- 
all these blessings and Liberty to all out. But the question arises, and 
posterity—all these constitute a set of must hereafter be ever with us—Are 
ideals for accomplishment, demand- We Doing All That Is Essential To 
ing the exercise of our own best ef- Insure That In The Present And Fu- 
forts and the same from each succeed- ture This Nation Shall Not Only En- 
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happily settled as now 
North and South alike. 

From its very birth there has always 
been an element in its population, as 
among all peoples, which has been inim- 
ical to the best that was in us—inimical 
to our development as a free nation, 
tolerant, good natured, true to all man- 
kind but mighty and terrible in just 
wrath. Such elements have been 
known by various names, and right now 


conceded by 


tions take the place of those virtues 
reverence for which has carried Amer- 
ica to the pinnacle of progress among 
all the nations of the world. 
The reasons for adopting a ‘ 
tion and establishing a government 
that should be a Union and possess 
strength and coercive power are clearly 
stated in the preamble to our Constitu- 
tion. A more perfect Union—Justice 
—domestic peace—a common defense 
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_the general welfare—and insuring 
all these blessings and Liberty to all 
posterity—all these constitute a set of 
ideals for accomplishment, demand- 
ing the exercise of our own best ef- 
forts and the same from each succeed- 
ing generation, so long as the world 
shall endure. 

No structure can be more enduring 
than its foundations, or than the ma- 
terial of which it is built. 

The foundations of this Nation— 
our Constitution, and our true Ameri- 
can ideals—have been proved sound 
These 
foundations are permanent, unchang- 


throughout all our history. 
ing. But the material of the struc- 
ture of our great Democracy is our 
whole body politic—our entire popu- 
lation, ever changing with the gener- 
ations. 

To date this material has been suffi- 


ciently resistent to false theory and 
so true to American interests, that it 
has successfully foiled every attack, 


Official Photograph, U. S. Army Air Service. 


whether from foe within or foe with- 
out. But the question arises, and 
must hereafter be ever with us—<Are 
We Doing All That Is Essential To 
Insure That In The Present And Fu- 
ture This Nation Shall Not Only En. 
dure, But Shall Healthily Grow And 
Develop In Full Keeping With The 
Advances Of Science And Civiliza- 
tion, While Still Sacredly Preserving 
American Ideals? 

That, Fellow-Americans, is the great 
all-inclusive question before us, now 
and forevermore. With the ever-in- 
creasing complexity of life; with the 
increased difficulty of properly assimi- 
lating our foreign gained populations ; 
due to the prevalence throughout 
much of the World of unsound and 
Revolutionary doctrines—because of 
all these and other and new difficul- 
ties which will arise from time to 
time, to be met and solved by this and 
every succeeding generation, it be- 
hooves every true American to be now 
and forevermore, On Guard! 


The Soldiers’ Home, Washington, D. C. 
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S soon as sailing ves- 
sels began to ply the 
Pacific and to de- 
velop commerce the 
importance of the 

| Hawaiian Islands, or 

Si Sandwich Islands as 

they were then 
known, was well ap- 
preciated. Before the 
day of the steam ves- 
sel in the 19th century, whaling ves- 





sels and trading vessels found it neces- 
sary to replenish their water and fresh 
foods in the Hawaiian Islands on their 
long voyages across the Pacific. Lo- 
comotion was slower and the vast 
reaches of the Pacific more formid- 
able in those days, making it neces- 
sary to have intermediate bases for 
replenishment of supplies. Hawaii 
was admirably situated for that pur- 
pose as Commander Downes, U. 8. N.., 
in 1832 observed in his report when he 
said that ‘‘these islands standing at 
the cross-roads of the pathways of 
commerce have a great interest to the 
United States.’’ With the coming of 
coal and oil burning vessels distances 
became less formidable, the necessity 
for the replenishment of water and 
fresh food diminished, but the neces- 
sity for bases for re-fueling came into 
being and all-important. 

Even in those early days of the 19th 
century and of the sailing vessel, there 
were minds in the United States think- 
ing beyond the shore lines of the con- 
tinent and appreciating the strategic 
possibilities of the Hawaiian Islands. 
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In 1832 Commander Downes of ou 

Navy reports: ‘‘During a war what 
interest would not these islands hol: 

out as sources of refreshment for ou 

men-of-war while protecting our com 
merce and other interests in thes: 
seas.’’ How prophetic! In 1842 w 
find President Tyler giving notice t: 
Europe that the United States would 
never view with approval the occu 
pancy of these islands by a Europear 
nation. In 1846 we find Lieutenant J. 
W. Curtis of the old frigate Consti 
tution (Old Ironsides) unfolding a 
plan for protection of these islands by 
fortifying Honolulu and Pearl! Harbor, 
and telling the world what a magnifi 
cent naval base Pearl Harbor would 


make, and recommending it to be de 


In 1875 we find 
Grant appreciating the 
strategic possibilities of Hawaii and 
negotiating a reciprocity treaty by 
which Hawaii was bound not to cede 
or lease any port or land, or grant 
any special privilege, to any nation 
other than the United States for the 
period of the treaty. I: 1887 we see 
this judgment sustained and re-af- 
firmed by President Cleveland in his 
renewal of the treaty for 7 years, and 
by its extension to give the United 
States the exclusive right to establish 
and maintain a coaling and repair 
station at Pearl Harbor. 

The progress of world events since 
those days has only strengthened the 
vision and judgment of our earlier 
statesmen. In speaking of the world’s 
commerce President Roosevelt said: 


veloped as such. 
President 





The era of the Mediterranean is past, 
‘hat of the Atlantic has reached its 
igh tide, and that of the Pacific is 
about to open.’’ He might have said 
‘The the Phoenician, the 
Greek, and the Roman on the Mediter- 


day of 


ranean has passed; the day of the 
Caueasian on the Atlantic has reached 
ts meridian, but who shall say that 

is to be the day of the white or 
yellow race on the Pacific?’’ The new 
era of the Pacifie with its possibilities 
s unfolding ahead of us to answer 
this question. 

With the growth of populations and 
nventions, travel and 


commerce are 


nereasing. Divergent races and civi- 
lizations will continue to rub elbows 
in closer and closer fashion with this 
The world’s 
activities, thoughts and feelings fol- 
low its commerce, and history amply 
shows that wars touch where touches 


increase of commerce. 
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the world’s commerce. To illustrate 
this growth of commerce across the 
Pacific, it is to be stated that for the 
year 1900, when the open door doc- 
trine was inaugurated, our exports to 
Asia amounted to $65,000,000 or about 
1.4 per cent of total American exports. 
In the year 1920 our exports to Asia 
amounted to $770,000,000 or nearly 
10 per cent of the exports of the 
United States. 


of the Pacific were truly approaching 


It seems as if the era 


and that as behooves any prudent 
people, it is incumbent upon us to ex- 
amine our situation in the Pacific and 
to take prudent and needful measures. 

In this examination we find that as 
in Commander Downes’ time in 1832 
and as he expressed it, Hawaii is still 
at the ‘‘eross roads of the pathways 
of commerce’’; that vessels still find 
it necessary to stop here for ‘‘refresh- 
ment,’’ not so much now for water 





Oficial Photograph, Signal Corps, U. S. Army. 
The Massed Colors of the Hawaiian Department Just Having Passed the Reviewing 
Stand During the Presentation Ceremonies of the D. S. C. to Major General C. P. 
Summerall, Commanding General, Hawaiian Department, at Fort Shafter, Honolulu, 
March 23, 1923. The Gentleman in Civilian Dress is the Hon. Wallace R. Farrington, 


Governor of Hawaii. 





On His Left is General Summerall and Major General C. G. 


Morton, Commanding General, 9th Corps Area, Who Conferred the Decoration on Gen- 
eral Summerall in Behalf of the President of the United States 
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and fresh food, however, as for coal 
and fuel oil. As it is much easier to 
find water and fresh food for provi- 
sioning than coal and fuel oil, it was 
possible for fleets in the sailing days 
to stay away much longer from their 
bases. With the introduction of coal 
and fuel oil and larger vessels, there 
are fewer bases for vessels to provi- 
sion in, there are fewer points where 
such bases can be built, and conse- 
quently the pathways of commerce 
and navies tie in where such facilities 
have been placed. The geographical 
location of the Hawaiian Islands is 
such that these pathways always have 
and always will cross here. 

This brings us down to military and 
naval considerations affecting Hawaii 
and the United States. With the 
growth of commerce, of shipping and 
of floating armament, nations are be- 
ginning to project their influence and 
their strength beyond their shore 
lines even to the shores of competitor 
nations where not opposed. Where 
this projection of interests clashes 
with that of another nation, the ele- 
ments for war are brought into be- 
ing. Since 1898 we have projected 
our interests to Hawaii, Guam, Samoa, 
and the Philippines. Armies and 
navies have for their general missions 
protection of their territories and in- 
terests from aggression. It is for our 
State Department policy and public 
opinion to say how far our armed 
forces are to be used for this purpose. 
The Four Power Treaty resulting 
from the Washington Conference vir- 
tually means that for the duration of 
that treaty such use can not be made 
beyond 2,000 miles west of Hawaii, as 
will appear later. 

In any scheme of warfare on the 


Pacific the Hawaiian Islands would 
be immensely valuable. For instance, 
speaking in a defensive way in case 
our fleet were forced back, it can be 
readily seen that Oahu stands in re- 
lation to continental United States as 
a strong outpost does toward an 
enemy. No enemy would dare attack 
without first reducing Oahu. Other- 
wise his long vulnerable line of com- 
munication would be certain of inter- 
ruption from submarines, destroyers, 
and air service based on Pearl Harbor. 
It would take an operation of major 
magnitude and considerable time to 
reduce Oahu, and this would provide 
the time for mobilization at home and 
the possible organization of an expe- 
dition for the relief of Oahu. For 
another reason the Hawaiian Islands 
would be necessary to an enemy for 
any operation against our western 
coast, and that is for a base for fuel 
and repairs. The limit of the effective 
return radius of battle fleets is about 
2,000 miles, or in other words the 
limit of the striking power of a Navy 
is 2,000 miles from its furthermost 
base. Stating it in a different way, a 
battle fleet is like a big gun with an 
effective range of 2,000 miles—you 
may move the base forward and you 
gain that much extra range. 

Naval power is not merely a matter 
of fleet ratios, but it is also a matter 
of geography; the location of operat- 
ing naval bases determine the areas 
in which battle fleets have power— 
beyond these areas their power does 
not extend. Honolulu is 2,089 nau- 
tical miies from San Francisco and 
these islands present the only point 
for a base within effective fleet radius 
of our west coast. This alone shows 
the great strategic importance of Ha- 
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waii. With adequate base facilities— 
not existent now—at San Francisco 
and Hawaii, a fleet based on Hawaii 
can protect the western coast of the 
United States from enemy operations 
other than of a touch-and-run nature. 
Guam is 3,300 miles from Honolulu 
with no base facilities and beyond 
range of our fleet of protection. Ma- 
nila is 1,500 miles still farther off. 
So as matters stand now with Guam 
not organized as a base and the 
United States under treaty not to 
strengthen the Philippines, we are 
impotent militarily to protect those 
places—in other words, our outermost 
keep is Hawaii. 

The Washington Conference has 
had a great bearing on affairs in the 
Pacific and the position of Hawaii. 
From that conference came a naval 
in form of the Naval 
Treaty and a political agreement in 
the form of the Treaty of Washing- 
ton. The latter, or the Four Power 
Treaty as it is called, is between the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan 
and France, all of whom have not yet 
ratified it. This treaty is not to be 
confused with the Naval Treaty as it 
is called, to which Italy was also a 
signatory. The Four Power Treaty 
abrogates the Anglo-Japanese treaty 
which our statesmen had long felt 
held an element of danger to the 
United States. Before Japan would 
agree to the Naval Treaty she insisted 
that the United States should give 
pledge not to extend the fortifications 
of the Philippines, and not to begin 
land works in Guam, Samoa, the Aleu- 
tian Islands or any other Pacific pos- 
session of ours except Hawaii. Japan 
in turn agreed not to extend its forti- 
fications in her own islands of which 


agreement 


Hawaii 
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the Kurile, Bonin, Pesdacores, and 
Formosa are the most important. This 
is done in the Treaty of Washington 
(the Four Power Treaty), in which 
the four contracting nations mutually 
agreed to respect the integrity of the 
insular possessions of each in regions 
of the Pacific Ocean, and to confer in 
eases of differences on 
question. This merely makes specific 
in treaty form what has always been 
a principle of international law. It 
is @ paper guarantee to maintain the 
status quo, not by force but by good 
behavior and good will—nothing 
more. We have retired our naval 
frontier behind the Hawaiian Islands. 
Actually our insular dominions west 
of Hawaii are indefensible. Hawaii 
alone of our Pacific insular posses- 
sions can be strengthened under the 
treaty. Hence Hawaii, if possible, 
takes on an added importance strate- 
gically in our Pacific policies, and our 
money and efforts can and should now 
be concentrated tc make it the strong- 
est possible naval and military base. 

The subject of strategical consider- 
ation in the Pacific, and the 
Washington Conference on limitation 
of armaments which bears on it, is one 
of extreme interest and importance to 
every military student. Only the high 
lights are touched upon here. Officers 
who start to read on this subject will 
soon find themselves interestingly ab- 
sorbed. The following reading ma- 
terial is mentioned: 

Hector C. Bywater’s book, ‘‘Sea 
Power in the Pacific.’’ (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., publishers.) 

Wm. Howard Gardiner’s article ‘‘A 
Naval View of the Conference,’’ in 
Atlantic Monthly for April, 1922. 

Frank H. Simond’s articles on the 
Washington Conference contained in 


any Pacific 


also 
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the January (1922) and March (1922) 
numbers of Review of Reviews. 

Samuel W. MeCall’s article on the 
Washington Conference in Allantic 
Monthly for March, 1922. 

It is a fact, perhaps not always ap- 
preciated, that officers on duty in the 
Hawaiian department enjoy a situation 
militarily that all officers in the Army 
should be envious of occupying at some 
To understand 
better our national military problems, 
and to broaden our professional knowl- 
edge and future usefulness is one of 


stage of their careers. 


the incidental aims of service in places 
It is neces- 
sary for us to know our overséas terri- 
tories which we have to protect. And 
while we serve in one of these detached 
posts of the United States it is the most 
natural thing for an officer to think 
about its military position and prob- 


away from the mainland. 


lems, its inhabitants and resources, its 
relative position to other nations, its 
commerce, its political condition and 
other kindred matters. 
imagination is stirred. 


many One’s 
Once the sub- 
ject is opened up, one consideration 


leads inevitably to another and we find 


that we, as Army officers, are deeply 


interested in such questions as our 
country’s foreign policies and our eco- 
nomic problems and those of other na- 
tions, because these are the things about 
which wars are fought and for which 
armies are trained. How many officers 
now in this department have thought 
deeply or read much about Hawaii’s 
military position and resources, and 
its relations to the United States be- 
fore they came here? But who is there 
here who has been in Hawaii for six 
months but has absorbed many ideas 
on these matters? And years hence, 
perhaps, when these officers have 


greater rank and position and are 
lected for their broad experience to 

in important places in the military 
councils of the nation, will they not 
glad to have had such service? Every 
officer should make it his aim to ha 
service in the Philippines, Hawaii, and 
Panama at some time: He will alwa: 
be broader, more experienced and 
more potential value, and for these 
reasons will be eligible for prefer- 
ment. Consequently the fact will ap- 
peal to us that foreign service is a: 
opportunity to be made the most of 
and not merely so much time to be 
passed over. 

In the United States officers are 
spread out in small posts with fi 
troops, and in small groups with the 
National Guard, the Organized Re. 
serves, the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and in supply and administra 
tive positions. Little time or imag 
nation can most of them muster up 
for consideration of our big militar) 
problems and for international ques 
tions. But here we have the largest 
concentrated unit in the 
Army with all branches except the 
Cavalry represented. Here we have a 


Regular 


concrete military problem before our 
eyes every day. Here, of all places 
where our Army serves, is the onl) 
place in which our troops are dail) 
trained on the very ground on which 
they may be expected to fight—we are 
on a prepared battle ground. Hence 
all our military problems on Oahu are 
interesting and instructive because the, 
are real. 

Here we touch with the Orient wit) 
its economic and political problems 
We can absorb a great deal. Our 
minds can be stored with information 
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nd our military judgment power- garrison duty. The regions of the 
fully broadened. Oahu is the out- Pacific bid fair sometime in the fu- 
cuard of the United States in the Pa- ture to be the center of the world’s 
cifie and we are in the front line commerce and the world’s differences, 
trenches. It is a position of impor- and it is well for every military man 
tance that we oeccupy—it is not mere’ to study the possibilities. 


Courtesy Hawaii Tourist Bureau. 


Breadfruit 
Hawaii’s native product ready for the oven 
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lasting 
over a period of a 
week concluded the 
| 1923 courses at the 
big Infantry School 
Fort Benning, 
They proved 

to be most valu- 
Sable and highly 

instructive, The first 

two days were given 

over to the task of organization and 
getting the troops into position. The 
Red forces which consisted of the 2d 
Battalion, 29th Infantry, reinforced by 
a small cavalry (doughboys mounted) 
detachment, engineers, a battery of 
artillery and a company of tanks 
marched to the northeast corner of the 





reservation and from there started on 
the problem included in the first ma- 
neuver period which continued 


throughout May 18 and 19. The 
Ist Battalion, 29th Infantry, similarly 
reinforced marched to the southeast 
corner of the big reservation where they 
were ready on the 18th to start in with 
the maneuvers. 

The first maneuver day included a 
march and meeting engagement which 
terminated in a draw—each side taking 
up a defensive position with active 
patroling and reconnaissance work be- 
tween the lines. The Red commander 
sent two machine gun trucks with two 
guns each and protected by his cavalry 
to the vicinity of Sulphur Springs 
which held up the Blue advance for 
more than an hour and caused them to 
proceed thereafter with extreme cau- 
tion. The advance guards of the op- 
posing forces met just north of Sulphur 
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Springs and an engagement lasting sev- 
eral hours was fought. When it 
Lad extended to the point where prac- 
tically the whole force on both sides 
was deployed it was broken off and the 
division commanders through the chief 
umpire sent out orders to each side to 
take up a defensive position and await 
the arrival of reinforcements. Active 
patroling and reconnaissance including 
airplane observation was continued 
throughout the remainder of the day 
and during the night of the 18/19 
May. 

The maneuver for May 19 was the 
defense of a hastily prepared position 
by the Reds and an attack of the po- 
sition by the Blues. This was carried 
cut by the Blue assault battalion under 
the cover of artillery fire. The Reds 
Lased their defensive arrangements on 
their machine guns which were very 
effective. 

The Blue artillery finally concen- 
trated on the machine guns and they 
were ruled back by the umpires. This 
allowed the Blues to advance and just 
as they arrived at the Red position they 
were met by a counter attack with In- 
fantry and tanks which thrust them 
out of the position and forced a gen- 
eral retirement. The Blues fell back, 
covering their retirement with a smoke 
screen in which a considerable amount 
of tear gas was used. The Reds main- 
tained contact—both patrols and aero- 
plane reconnaissance. This action ter- 
minated in the early afternoon. The 
Blues were then directed to take up a 
defensive position and hastily organize 
the ground. At dark the Reds ac- 
companied by tanks and covered by 
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their artillery made a night attack on 
the Blue position. At 11:30 recall was 
sounded and the maneuver was called 
off over Sunday, which day was spent 
in rest and getting ready for the oper- 
ations to follow. 

On Monday the Blues 
marehed to the vicinity of Ochillee 
Station where they were ordered to de- 
lay the Red advance for a matter of 
one one-half They de- 
stroyed (assumed) the bridges over 
Ochillee Creek and took up a strong 
position along the high ground south 
of the ereek. 


morning 
hours. 


and 


The defense was very 
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effective and succeeded in delaying tne 
Reds the required length of time. The 
Keds were finally forced to construct 
two Lambert foot bridges across the 
creek before they could negotiate a 
crossing. In the meantime the Blues 
bad withdrawn along the First Division 
road towards Fort Benning where they 
took up a strong position at Kelly Hill. 
The Red advance guard came upon the 
position shortly after noon and made 
a reconnaissance of it. Based on the 
information secured the Reds deployed 
the leading battalion and advanced to 
the attack the artillery. 
When gained along the 
general line the day’s maneuver was 
terminated and the troops bivouaced in 
place for the remainder of the day 
and night. 

Next morning (Tuesday 22 May) the 
Blues continued their retreat towards 
Fort Benning followed closely by the 
Reds. The engineers bridged the Chat- 
tahooche River with their pontoon 
train and a portion of the Blue troops 
marched across the river on it. 


covered by 


contact was 


They 
succeeded in holding up the attacks 
of the Reds for the necessary length of 
time for the purpose. A heavy smoke 
screen was employed to cover the loca- 
tion of the bridge and it was estimated 
that the Red artillery would have found 
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it very difficult to locate the exact 
point of crossing even with aeroplane 
observation. The dense screen was 
finally allowed to be dissipated, in order 
that the throngs of spectators who had 
come out from the City of Columbus, 
could see what was going on. 

The whole maneuver was controlled 
by the Chief Umpire Col. William M. 
Fassett who had wire communication 
with the chief umpires with each side. 
This control was interrupted on the 
first day through the action of an over 
enthusiastic Red who took it upon him- 
self to cut and otherwise destroy the 
control lines, but during the remainder 
of the time the plans worked to per- 
fection. Col. E. G. Peyton was Chief 








Umpire with the Blues and Lieut. Col. 
James G. Hanna served in the same ea- 
pacity with the Reds. During the 
course of the maneuvers the troops in 
the field were visited by Maj. Gen. 
John L. Hines, Deputy Chief of Staff; 
Maj. Gen. William Lassiter, Chief of 
the Operations and Training Branch, 
War Department, General Staff, and 
Maj. Gen. Charles S. Farnsworth, 
Chief of Infantry who was accom- 
panied by Col. Frank W. Rowell and 
Lieut. Col. W. H. Waldron from the 
Office, Chief of Infantry. 

The maneuvers were a fitting climax 
to the course of the great Infantry 
School and it is a foregone conclusion 
that they will be continued and form a 
part of the course each year hereafter. 
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Dress or Undress 
The bride was anxious not to for- 


get to order two chickens for dinner, 
so she repeated to herself while clean- 
ing away the breakfast dishes: 
‘‘Grocer—chickens — grocer — chick 
ens.”’ 

The words became confused in her 
mind, so when she went to the phone 
she asked: 

‘‘Have you any nice young grocers?’’ 

‘*‘Why—why, yes,’’ replied the aston- 
ished voice at the end of the wire. 

‘*Well,’’ said the bride, ‘‘send me 
two dressed.’’ 

**Dressed?’’ said the voice, more as- 
tonished than before. 

‘‘Why, no,’’ answered the young 
wife, reflectively; ‘‘I believe you may 
send them undressed. If my husband 
ecmes home early, he will wring their 
necks and the cook can dress them.”’ 
—Erchange. 
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Lieut. Stephen E. Tillman, A. G., O. R. C. 





LTHOUGH the 
United States Mili- 
tary Academy at 
West Point was insti- 
tuted on March 16, 
1802, it was not for- 
mally opened until! 
July 4 of that year. 
Since the foundation 
me of the academy upon 
the historic spot in 
which it stands, the dial hands of the 
elestial clock have recorded more than 
a century’s flight of time. 

Prior to the inauguration of the 
academy, West Point was occupied as 
a military post from January 20, 1778. 
As early as October 1, 1776, Congress 
passed a resolution appointing a com- 
mittee to prepare plans for a ‘‘ military 
academy for the army.’’ The result 
was the resolution of June 20, of the 
following year which provided for a 
Corps of Invalids to ‘‘serve as a mili- 
tary school for young gentlemen, pre- 
vious to their being appointed to 
marching regiments.’’ This corps was 
organized in July. 

Not only did our own leaders urge 
for a military academy but outsiders 
offered suggestions to Congress. Among 
such letters that were sent to Congress 
was the communication from M. 
Floberque de la Rocatelle, who first 
wrote under date of August 5, 1777, 
proposing to form a school where the 
theory of military art could be taught 
and the regiment of artillerists and 
engineers, with that of the bombard- 
iers and eannoneers, could be stationed. 





The origin of the school speaks of the 
French, no doubt due to the fact that 
there were so many French officers with 
General Washington. The Corps of 
Invalids was in fact, a Corps of Vet- 
erans; the academy an Ecole d’Ap- 
plication. 

West Point is in every sense an ideal 
site on which to have founded an in- 
stitution to teach the science and art 
of war. The school sits enthroned in 
the fastness of the legendary high- 
lands; the gray rugged rocks 
which form her battlements are sym- 
bolie of the rigor of the discipline 
exacted of her sons; the mist-laden 
storm clouds may lower above her 
but they break upon her crags and 
peaks as hostile lines of battle have so 
often broken upon the sword points 
of her heroic sons. 


eold 


Her abode is in- 
comparably beautiful at all hours and 
in all seasons. At one time we find 
her mountains reverberating and her 
plains trembling with the thunder of 
guns, as their volleys rend the air in 
mimic warfare. 

At another time stillness rules her 
camp ; the snowy whiteness of her tents 
glisten in the golden light of a mid- 
summer moon, the prevailing silence is 
broken only by the cadenced footfall of 
her trusty sentinels or the rippling of 
the waters of the noble stream which 
flows at her base, bearing to the sea 
those great argosies of 
which measures a nation’s material 
prosperity. 

When our ancestors threw down the 
gauntlet to the mother country and re- 
solved to form a government of their 
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own, able leaders were found who had 
gained a valuable experience in battle 
with savage tribes and in the French 
and Indian wars. But there was a total 
lack of officers who had received a mili- 
tary education and drill masters for 
our troops were eagerly sought among 
the trained soldiery of Europe. 

This need led our statesmen, at an 
early date, to consider the question 
of establishing a training school for 
officers of our future armies. These 
leaders had in mind the gem of Wash- 
ington’s farewell address, that im- 
mortal document, well deseribed as un- 
equaled by any composition of unin- 
spired wisdom, in which he formulated 
the memorable maxim in these words; 
**to be prepared for war is one of the 
most effectual means of preserving 
peace.’”’ 

It was the good fortune of the mili- 
tary academy that its very inception 
found favor in the eyes of the great 
and noble men who watched over the 
infancy and early growth of the Re- 
public. That its establishment should 
have been proposed and advocated by 
the First President of our own coun- 
try associates with it the name of 
Washington and is an incentive to the 
patriotism and devotion to duty of its 
children. 

The present permanent academy was 
founded in 1802. The class of that 
year contained but two eadets. Dur- 
ing the ten years that followed, the 
average number was twenty. The in- 
struction was then as meager as the 
nation and this new-born child was so 
poorly eared for that it was scarcely 
provided with decent swaddling clothes. 
In fact, the necessity for the school 
came to be seriously questioned. The 
golden age of the académy, however, 
began with the advent as superintend- 








ent, of a soldier who seemed especially 
created for the position, who has not 
unjustly been crowned with the title 
of ‘‘father of the academy’’—Major 
Sylvanus Thayer. 

Major Thayer was the first superin- 
tendent of West Point. He served 
from 1817 until 1833. He brought to 
his field of usefulness a broad scholar- 
ship, a ripe experience and unerring 
judgment. He took the academy, after 
its youth had been almost wasted and, 
by appropriate discipline, training and 
culture, developed one of the foremost 
institutions of learning in the world. 
While upon an official mission in 
Europe, Thayer had culled from the 
most noted war schools of the Old 
World the best features of their cur- 
riculum and afterwards introduced 
them to West Point. Among West 
Pointer’s a test of fidelity is the 
veneration in which they hold his name. 

Major Thayer was from the Corps 
of Engineers. From the beginning of 
the academy in 1802 until 1866, the 
superintendents of the school were all 
from that corps. However, since that 
date, they have been selected from the 
different arms of the service. 

After the close of the War of 1812, 
when the drums had beaten the glad 
notes of victory and the bugles had 
sounded a truce, there was a period of 
some thirty years in which the colors 
were furled and swords sheathed. 
Again a lack of appreciation of the 
work of the school prevailed and there 
was much grumbling at the expense it 
entailed. But then came the war with 
Mexico. An adventurous campaign was 
to be undertaken in an unknown land, 
where skill and science were to play 
an important part and her graduates 
were gladly sought to complete the or- 
ganization of the expeditionary army. 
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The encomiums passed upon them by 
their comrades for the practical manner 
in which they applied their scientific 
knowledge and their devotion and per- 
sonal gallantry in that great triumphal 
march from the Gulf to the Halls of 
Montezuma silenced all objections and 
convinced the most reluctant that the 
living had justified their schooling by 
their deeds. 

Up to the time of the Civil War, real 
instruction in engineering was offered 
almost exclusively at the military acad- 
emy. Up to this time nearly all of the 
civil engineers had received their prep- 
aration at West Point. 

In 1861 the Temple of Janus again 
threw wide its portals and the nation 
entered upon the most appalling strug- 
gle that the New World has ever 
known. For four years the arts of peace 
gave way to the science of destruction. 
Blood flowed as freely as festal wine 
and the high carnival of slaughter 
reigned until the record of carnage 
staggered humanity. West Point 
graduates in that war, from leaders 
of armies to commanders of companies 
challenged the admiration of the world 
by their brilliant feats of arms and 
conspicuous display of American man- 
hood. The Corps of Cadets has always 
been a real American aristocracy—an 
aristocracy of character. Among its 
graduates one has served as President 
of the United States and one as Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States of 
America. 

In years subsequent to the Civil War 
an attack was again made on the acad- 
emy. A certain congressman proposed 
to abandon the school and sell the 
property. This brought forth a very 
suitable reply, which was in substance : 
“‘there never was but one man who 
tried to sell West Point and God in 
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his Providence did not permit him to 
succeed. His Benedict 
Arnold.’’ The congressman’s motion 
was lost. 

In the war with Spain, the school 
again proved its usefulness. Her offi- 
cers bore an honorable part in liberat- 
ing the oppressed people, lighting 
their watch fires even in the land of 
the Antipodes, dipping the fringes of 
their banners in the waters of the 
Oriental seas. In this struggle, the 
blue and gray of the previous war 
were blended into one harmonious pa- 
triotic color and men, whose opinions 
had once made them foes, again 
marched shoulder to shoulder beneath 
the folds of one flag, a flag that repre- 
sented a trinity of colors—a union 
of loyalty. 

At West Point every cadet must 
stand on his own individual merit. 
He who would be called Thor must be 
able to wield Thor’s battle-axe ; he who 
would be known as Ulysses must be able 
to bend Ulysses’s bow. The first medal 
of honor, so far as it is known, to be 


name was 


‘bestowed upon an undergraduate of the 


academy and to be presented by one of 
our presidents, was that given to Cadet 
Calvin Titus on June 11, 1902, for 
‘gallantry at Peking, China, on August 
14, 1900, while a soldier of the 14th 
Infantry.’’ 

It has often been asked: ‘‘ Why im- 
part practically the same education to 
all cadets. To those destined for the 
line as well as for the scientific corps ?’’ 
Because it is believed that the mental 
discipline, powers of investigation and 
accurate methods of thought requisite 
in solving difficult problems in the 
higher branches of science are the same 
qualities which are necessary in_ plan- 
ning campaigns against savages or con- 
ducting battles against trained armies. 
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West 
Battles should be won first with the 
brain and then with the sword. Men 
should be taught not only how to stop 
bullets but how to direct them. Where 
human life is at stake, we want duels, 
not butcheries; victories, not excuses. 
It is quite certain that our success in 
the next war will depend less on num- 
ber and more on discipline, the cultiva- 
tion of the morale of the soldier, im- 
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War of Independence, which con- 
stituted the heroic age of the Republic. 
Here flows the historic Hudson, rich in 
precious revolutionary reminiscences, 
from the unequaled battle of Harlem 
Heights to the triumphant field of 
Saratoga, the Hudson, throughout its 
entire length, is studded with beacon 
lights of liberty. 

It may be asked whether an educa- 
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proved weapons, celerity of movements 
and an intelligent application of the 
study of logistics. 

It is conceded that no student can 
successfully master a subject unless his 
mind becomes duly interested in it. 
The student who studies the art of war 
at West Point will find himself in a 
purely military atmosphere and will 
feel all of the stimulus of his surround- 
ings. About this region, celebrated for 
its strategic importance, there clusters 
the most inspiring memories of the 


tion amid such surroundings may not 
make men lovers of war and anxious 
to taste its experience. There is little 
fear of such a result. In our country 
a soldier is no longer respected if he 
fails to realize that war should be 
undertaken only in the interest of 
peace and that a nation’s prosperity 
depends upon public tranquillity. He 
knows well that a nation can be mili- 
tary without being warlike, that a 
government can be progressive without 
being aggressive. 
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Washington, after having ‘expe- 
rienced the horrors of war fully ap- 
preciated peace, when soldiers could 
turn their battle axes into plows and 
their helmets into bee-hives and yet he 
never failed to put himself on record 
in favor of the maintenance of an ade- 
quate army. For example, when in 
convention a delegate moved that the 
size of the army should never be al- 
lowed to exceed 5,000 men, Wash- 
ington, with a display of ready wit, 
killed the motion by offering an amend- 
ment to the effect that no foreign 
power should be allowed to invade this 
country with more than 3,000 men. 
An army may be dangerous when 
wielded by an arbitrary sovereign but 
never when directed by sovereign peo- 
ple. Upon our national arms the 
American eagle is represented as hold- 
ing in one talon the olive branch of 
peace and in the other, the shafts of 
war, leaving it to his adversaries which 
to choose. 

Cadets from the ecademy have at- 
tested their usefulness in all walks of 
civil life, as well as in the service. 
They need no eulogist. Their services 
attest their worth. They did their 
duty. The record of West Point’s 





heroic dead is inexpressibly sad; it is 
incomparably glorious. The story of 
their deeds rises to the sublimity of 
an epic. 

When Le Tour d’ Auvergne, who with 
his matchless deeds of valor, gained 
the proud title of the First Grenadier 
of France, finally fell with his face to 
the enemy, Napoleon issued an order 
preseribing that the soldier’s name 
should be carried on the active list 
and to this day—the sergeant of the 
company to which he belonged calls 
‘‘Le Tour d’Auvergne’’ and the color © 
sergeant answers ‘‘Mort au Champ 
d’Honneur.’’ If the roll of West 
Point’s graduates were to be called 
today answer could be made for, not 
one, but for hundreds ‘‘dead on the 
field of honor.’’ Courage is the 
soldier’s cardinal virtue. When Mar- 
shal Lannes’ grenadiers had been 
repulsed in an assault upon the walls 
of a fortified city, and hesitated to re- 
new the attack, he siezed a scaling 
ladder and rushing torward cried ; ‘‘be- 
fore I was Marshal I was a grenadier 
and I have not forgotten my training.’’ 
Inspired by his example, the grenadiers 
earried the walls and captured every- 
thing before them. 
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Oak Leaf Cluster 
In the future officers who have been 





awarded the D. S. C. or D. S. M. and 
who have in addition been awarded the 
Oak Leaf Cluster will have that fact 
recorded in the Annual Army Register. 
In this connection it is to be noted that 
the award of the Oak Leaf Cluster is 
equivalent to the award of an addi- 
tional D. S. C. or D. S. M. as the case 
may be. 


Infantry Activities 


Marksmanship Prizes 


ITH a view to stimulating ex- 

eellence in rifle marksmanship, 
the 42d Infantry has devised a sys- 
tem of trophies and money prizes to 
be awarded to organizations and in- 
dividuals who produce the highest 
scores. 

A cup and $100 is provided for the 
rifle company qualifying the highest 
percentage of enlisted men firing the 
record course. This is supplemented 
by a cup donated by Sergt. Rafael 
Escobar of the regiment, which goes 
to the rifle company producing the 
highest average score in the regiment. 
Another cup and a $50 money prize 
goes to the rifle company making the 
greatest increase in percentage in en- 
listed men qualified over the percent- 
age qualified in the preceding year’s 
record firing. 

A cup is provided for the special 
units of the regiment and goes to the 
one that produces the high average 
score. This cup was donated by the 
Maxwell-Kelso Sales Company at 
Colon. 

A cup and $75 prize is provided for 
the machine gun company qualifying 
the greatest number of enlisted men 
in the record course in pistol marks- 
manship. 

A cup and cash prize is finally pro- 
vided for the enlisted man making 
the highest individual score in the 
season’s firing. 

The cup awarded organizations re- 
main their property until the next an- 
nual target season when they are to 
be again competed for. Any cup won 
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by the same organization three times 
becomes the permanent trophy of that 
organization. With respect to this 
latter, the organization does not have 
to win it for three consecutive years. 
The trophy for the individual high 
score becomes the permanent prop- 
erty of the winner. 

With these provisions it is expected 
that next year’s target season for the 
42d will take on an added interest, 
and some truly remarkable records 
piled up. 

® 


17th Carries On 


ITH practically a full comple- 

ment of officers and more than 
a thousand soldiers in the regiment, 
the 17th Infantry under command of 
Lieut. Col. Guy E. Bucker, is a going 
concern. The regimental club feature 
of the organization has been devel- 
oped to a high point and it has been 
found to be one of the best means 
for keeping up the morale. The spa- 
cious reading room is attractively 
decorated with hangings and articles 
purely indicative of the regiment’s 
history including the photographs of 
the commanders and officers who have 
had distinguished service with the 
regiment. A collection of old time 
pictures of the officers dating back to 
1888 has been made and adorns the 
walls. Other features of the club are 
a pool and billiard room, serving 
room, card rooms and a ladies room. 
The regiments social activities are 
centered in the club where practically 
all entertainments are given. These 
include the regular hops, card parties 
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and smokers for the officers and their 
friends of the National Guard and 
Organized Reserves stationed in the 
vicinity. 

The soldier recreation rooms of the 
companies of the regiment have also 
received a lot of attention and the 
17th today is able to present a splen- 
did assortment of them. Being sta- 
tioned in a farming section, recruit- 
ing at this particular season is slack, 
but it is anticipated that it will pick 
up this fall. Colonel Bucker is accept- 
ing only recruits that give promise of 
future development and the high class 
of the enlisted personnel is due to this 
policy. 

The Band and 2d Battalion of the 
regiment are now at Fort Leaven- 
worth for duty with the summer ac- 
tivities of the Civilian Components of 
the Army of the United States there. 


® 


National Rifle Matches 1923 


HIS year’s National Matches at 

at Camp Perry, Ohio, will be the 
greatest shoot-fest the world has ever 
seen. The mile long firing line will be 
peopled with riflemen from all over 
the world competing for the honors. 
The Service teams are going to it with 
a vim, preparing for the big events. 
The matches will include the Infantry 
team match for the Infantry Trophy, 
the N. R. A. military rifle and pistol 
and free rifle matches, the National 
individual and team rifle and pistol 
matches, the N. R. A. small bore 
matches, the International small bore 
De War team match and thé Interna- 
tional free rifle team and individual 
matches. The historical Palma match 
will probably be révised again this 
year. Non-service shooters must be 


members of the National Rifle Associ- 
ation before they may fire in the 
matches but arrangements have been 
made for joining after arrival at Camp 
Perry. This opens up the field for 
any American who wants to attend. 
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12th Infantry in Shriner Parade 


T is unfortunate that all of the In- 

fantry could not have witnessed the 
participation of the 3d Battalion, 12th 
Infantry in Washington. It was 
splendid. It was inspiring. It made 
us take another hitch in our belts and 
feel glad that we are a doughboy. 
That splendid command marched 
with a step and precision that brought 
thousands of spectators to their feet 
in applause all along the line of 
march. The platoons were massed in 
double column of squads, and marched 
with bayonets fixed. The men wore 
the Infantry haversack, every ene of 
them properly adjusted and every one 
uniformly made up. Maj. W. F. L. 
Hartigan, 12th Infantry, who com- 
mands this splendid outfit is to be 
congratulated on the splendid service 
he has rendered to the Infantry. 


® 


Infantry Details to Signal School 

HE Infantry contingent for the 
‘@& Signal Corps School at Camp 
Vail, has been made up and the offi- 
cers included in it will go there for 
the beginning of the course in Sep- 
tember. On account of the limited 
funds available for transportation and 
mileage the number of officers for this 
year’s class had to be curtailed by the 
Chief of Infantry to the limit. A 
number who had been recommended 
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for the detail and who were most de- 
sirous of going to the school must of 
necessity be disappointed that their 
names did not appear in the list. It 
is to be hoped that next year’s allot- 
ment of funds will make it possible 
to send a larger number to the Signal 
School. 


® 


The Infantry Team 


{LE 1923 Infantry Team is assem- 

bling at Fort Niagara this week 
for a season’s training and prelimi- 
nary shooting before going to the Na- 
tioual Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio. 
Maj. Per Ramee is to be the team 
Captain again this year. Much pre- 
liminary work was accomplished at 
Fort Benning prior to the conclusion 
of the Infantry School course. Regi- 
ments have conducted regimental com- 
petitions throughout the service for 
the purpose of deciding upon the 
shooters to represent them on the 
team. There will be nearly 100 dough- 
boy riflemen at Niagara when the 
squad is complete—the best that the 
Infantry can produce. Out of this 
number Major Ramee will select the 
men to carry the Infantry banner to 
victory. There has never been an 
Infantry team in the history of the 
Infantry that begins the season’s work 
so devoid of handicaps. Everything 
possible has been done and no stone 
left unturned by the Chief of Infantry 
to make this year’s team a successful 
eompetitor for the coveted trophies. 
It is now up to the team to produce 
the goods. The eyes of the Infantry 
are upon them. Their responsibilities 
are heavy. The Infantry is behind 
them 100 per cent strong. 


Infantry Platoon Demonstration 


MONG all of the attractive af 

fairs during the great Shriners 
conclave in Washington, one of the 
outstanding events was the demon- 
stration of an Infantry platoon attack 
against a machine gun nest. It was 
put on by a demonstration platoon 
from the 3d battalion, 12th Infantry, 
from Fort Washington under the com- 
mand of Capt. T. T. Lemoreux assisted 
by Lieut. W. D. Killen, both of the 
12th Infantry. 

The advance of the doughboys was 
supported by the Infantry weapons 
and tanks. Machine guns, light mor- 
tars and one pounders poured their 
concentrated fire into the enemy po- 
sition and covered by an effective 
smoke sereen and the artillery bar- 
rage, represented by bombs placed for 
the occasion the Infantrymen ad- 
vanced by a process of infiltration 
against the machine gun nest. 

Thousands of visitors from all over 
the country witnessed this splendid 
demonstration and left the field with 
a better idea of how the doughboy 
goes about his job. 


® 


Qualifies 100 Per Cent 


VERAGING 291 points out of 

350 is ‘‘some shooting’’ as the 
old-timer would remark. This degree 
of excellence was attained by Com- 
pany B, 45th Infantry, a Filipino or 
ganization stationed at Camp John 
Hay, during the range practice season 
of 1923 which has just ended. The 
company went on the range after a 
thorough course of preliminary train- 
ing with only five expert riflemen 
from last year’s firing and with a total! 
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) sixteen unqualified men; the re- 
mainder were qualified men of the 
grade of sharpshooter and marksman, 
mostly the latter. They came from 
the range with 100 per cent qualified 
having 48 expert riflemen, 30 sharp- 
shooters and 7 marksmen. This re- 
ioarkable record was attained by sys- 
tematic training—both preliminary 
and range. The record practice was 
conducted by group firing and a man 
was only allowed to go into the group 
when he had demonstrated his readi- 
ness to do so. Capt. Walter S. Wood, 
45th Infantry commands the Company 
and is responsible for the splendid 
record of his organization. 


® 


30th Infantry Special Insignia 

HE War Department has approved 

the distinctive insignia of the 
30th Infantry and copies of it are in 
process of manufacture. The device 
consists of the regimental Coat of 
Arms, the shield in silver metal with 
enamel and the crest in colored 
enamel. It is a handsome device and 
will add a lot to the attractiveness of 
the uniform. It is to be worn by the 
officers on the shoulder strap and 
service hat and by the enlisted men 
on the coat collar and service hat. 


® 


22d Adopts Distinctive Insignia 


HE 22d Infantry, Lieut. Col. 

James M. Kimbrough, has just 
completed arrangements for the adop- 
tion of a distinctive insignia for the 
regiment. The shield of the Coat of 
Arms was employed for the purpose. 
It is made up in blue and white 
enamel mounted on a bright metal 
background with a bunch of arrows 


in the upper part to indicate the In- 
dian campaigns and a sun burst in 
the lower half for the Philippine 
Campaigns. The device is to be worn 
by the officers on the shoulder straps 
midway between the insignia of rank 
and the button and by the soldiers on 
the coat collar. The matter of pro- 
duction is being attended to for the 
regiment by the U. 
ciation. 


S. Infantry Asso- 


\s) 


| 5th Celebrates Organization Day 


AY 4th has been selected by the 

15th Infantry as Organization 
Day for the regiment and it was fit- 
tingly observed by the units in China 
and in the Philippine Islands this 
year. The regiment was organized 
May 4, 1861 in the course of the re- 
organization and enlargement of the 
Regular Army for the Civil War dur- 
ing which it served in the Armies 
operating in the Middle West. It par- 
ticipated in the notable engagements 
of Shiloh, Stone River, Chickamagua, 
and the Atlanta Campaign. During 
the Spanish-American War the regi- 
ment served in Cuba and shortly after 
returning to the United States was 
sent posthaste to reinforce the China 
Expeditionary force engaged in op- 
posing the Boxer rebellion. In 1902 
the regiment returned to the home- 
land where it remained for a short 
period—until 1905—when we find it 
again headed for the far east for two 
more years’ service at the end of 
which it came back to the States. 
When trouble again loomed up on the 
China horizon in 1911 the 15th was 
sent over again and there it has re- 
mained to this day with the exception 
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of one battalion which has been down 
in the Philippines. 

Col. Campbell King the new regi- 
mental commander has just arrived in 
China and assumed command of this 
splendid regiment. 


® 


Machine Gunners Qualify 

HE Machine Gun Companies of the 

10th Infantry have completed 
their annual target practice at Camp 
Knox, Ky., with a 100 per cent record. 
The remarkable qualifications were: 


Company Sharpshooter Marksm’n 
D 82 18 
H 83 17 
M 79 21 


The range work was in charge of 
Capt. T. R. Miller, 10th Infantry. 


@ 
Infantry School Baseball 


HE Infantry School baseball team 

has finished a most successful sea- 
son and great credit is due the man- 
agement and players for the results 
attained. Out of the 24 games played 
the team won 14, lost 8 and tied in 2 
of the contests. The percentage tot- 
aled .636. Most of the unsuccessful 
games were lost by the narrow margin 
of one run and it is to be noted that 
all lost games were played against 
the best college teams of the South. 
In the whole series the Infantry 
School Team crossed the plate 143 
times to their opponents 97 times. 
Among the teams of the Southland 
that fell victims to the doughboy 
sluggers were Piedmont College, Au- 
burn Polytechnic, Georgia University, 
Georgia Military College, Cumberland 
University, Florida University and 
Oglethorpe University. Vanderbilt 





University was the only one of the big 
teams that won their entire series. It 
is a notable fact that the Infantry 
Team scored against their opponents 
in every contest except one, that be- 
ing the strenuous game with Auburn 
when the final score was 1 to 0 in 
favor of the visitors. Five members 
of the team batted above 300. They 


were Fountain, Milburn, MeNutt, 
Davis and MacMillin. 
® 


Regimental Insignia 
REQUEST has gone out from the 
Office of the Chief of Infantry 
to regiments for a sample copy of the 
distinctive insignia adopted for the 
organization. These devices are to be 
assembled in a handsome cabinet 
which will be on display in the Office 
of the Chief as a permanent fixture. 
A considerable percentage of the In- 
fantry regiments have adopted dis- 
tinctive insignia and they are finding 
that it adds greatly to the attractive- 
ness of the uniform. 


@ 
New Hop Room at Fort Wash- 


ington 

N the occasion of the dedication 

of the new ‘‘hop’’ room at Fort 
Washington last Saturday evening, 
the officers and ladies of the garrison 
were the hosts to a large party of 
guests from Washington and the other 
Army, Navy and Marine posts in the 
vicinity. It was a most delightful af- 
fair and thoroughly enjoyed by all of 
those who had the good fortune to be 
there. The new hop room is an 
schievement of which the entire garri- 
son may well be proud. It is in ad- 
dition to the Bachelor Officers’ Club 
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and is constructed entirely of salvaged 
collected from here and 
there and combined into an attractive 
structure. 


material 


® 


Equipment Notes 

ANK training has been provided 

for the next fiscal year in the 
shape of an allotment of $50,000 for 
the purchase of gasoline for the pur- 
This allotment covers the train- 
ing to be carried on at the Tank Cen- 
ter at Camp Meade, Md., as well as 
that included in the several Corps 
Area programs. 

Much time and effort is being de- 
voted by the Chief of Infantry in co- 
operation with the Ordnance Depart- 
ment on the subject of the develop- 
ment of cross country transportation 
that will hold up under the varying 
conditions of service in the field. It 
is confidently expected that the ef- 
forts will be crowned with success. 

It has been decided that the trigger 
lock is to be eliminated in the fabri- 
cation of the Browning Machine Gun 
in the future. This decision has been 
arrived at after exhaustive tests by 
the Infantry Board at Fort Benning. 

A type of luminous sight for the 
Machine Gun has been sent to the In- 
fantry Board for field test. It was 
developed by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and is said to have considerable 
advantages over the present type of 
sight. 

The Air Service Photographic Divi- 
sion is working in cooperation with 
the Chief of Infantry in securing air- 
plane photographs of the Infantry 
garrisons throughout the United 
States and in the foreign possessions. 
Some remarkable photographs of these 


pose. 


posts have already been secured and 
when the collection has been com- 
pleted it will make a very valuable 
affair. 

A report of a field inspection of the 
15th Infantry, which regiment is on 
duty in China recommends in the 
event of field service in China that 
consideration be given to the matter 
of the employment of the native 
Chinese carts and ponies for transport 
purposes. It is claimed that this is 
the only type of transport that can 
be relied upon to hold up under the 
conditions of field service over there. 
The proposition is now receiving the 
consideration of the equipment section 
in the office of the Chief of Infantry 
with a view to making recommenda- 
tions. 

A distinctive insignia for the 11th 
Infantry has been approved by the 
War Department. It consists of the 
shield of the Coat of Arms of the 
regiment done in colored enamel and 
will be worn by the officers on the 
shoulder straps midway between the 
button and the insignia of rank and 
on the Service hat. The enlisted men 
will wear the device on both sides of 
the coat collar. 

A new experimental rolling kitchen 
has been developed by the officers of 
the lst Medical Regiment at Carlyle 
Barracks and was recently exhibited 
in this city where it received much 
favorable comment. The affair consists 
of an old time buzzacott oven mounted 
on a trailmobile chassis. The splashing 
feature has been eliminated by an in- 
genious arrangement that has been 
placed on the inside cover of the re- 
ceptacles which is very efficacious. 

Sergeant Hahn of the Office of the 
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Chief of Infantry has submitted a 
plan to the Infantry Board which 
does away with the stacking swivel on 
the rifle and substitutes a stacking 
arrangement similar to that used on 
the French Lebel rifle. 

A decision has been reached to re- 
place the present 30-caliber gallery 
practice rifle of the Infantry with a 
small bore rifle built on the same plan 
as the regular Springfield and in 
which 22-caliber ammunition is used. 
It is the intention to issue a minimum 
of 5 of these rifles to each Infantry 
Company as fast as they can be pro- 
duced by the Ordnance Department. 
This arm is far superior to anything 
that the Infantry has had in the past 
and will enable the doughboys to en- 
ter into the small bore matches of the 
National Rifle Association this fall 
with fine prospects for success. The 
absence of a suitable firearm pre- 
vented a large number of companies 
from participating last year. 

The Office of the Chief of Infantry 
and the Infantry Board are now work- 
ing up a complete set of equipment 
tables for all units of Infantry for 
use in connection with the plans for 
mobilization. It will make a valuable 
addition to the plans. 

The question of a reduction in the 
weight of the load that the doughboy 
must carry in campaign is always up- 
permost in the mind of the Chief of 
Infantry. One of the latest projects 
that has been taken up is the matter 
of the equipment carried by the men 
of the various communication units. 
It is to be expected that a study of 
this subject will enable a material re- 
duction to be made. The question of 
the load of the rifleman, the automatic 
rifleman and the machine gunner has 


received much consideration by th. 
Infantry authorities and the result: 
will be interesting when they ar: 
ready for publication to the service. 

Lieut. C. R. Farmer, 10th Infantry; 
has devised a tent pin puller and sub 
mitted it to the Infantry Board for 
consideration. After examination 
and thorough test it has been rejected 
as an article of issue and although it 
possessed some valuable qualities it 
was not deemed necessary to add an 
other article of equipment to the al 
ready overburdened Infantry organi- 
zations. 

Brig. Gen. George V. H. Moseley 
has submitted a proposition that all 
soldier shoes be equipped with rubber 
heels. The matter has been referred 
to the Infantry Board at Fort Benning 
for consideration and test. 

Included in the Budget proposals 
for the next fiseal year is an item for 
continuing the construction work at 
Fort Benning, the most important pro- 
ject in the Infantry and from the 
standpoint of real national prepared- 
ness the most important project in 
the whole Army. The sum of $400,000 
will be asked for to carry on the offi- 
cers quarters project and thereby re- 
duce the large allotments of rental al- 
lowances paid to officers who, on 
account of absence of quarters at Fort 
Benning are compelled to live in the 
city of Columbus. Another pressing 
need is barracks for the enlisted men 
who are now being sheltered under 
eanvas. The big Infantry post has 
never received its share of the appro- 
priations for roads and an item will 
be included, which if allowed, will 
enable the authorities to at least get a 
start on that important feature of the 
project. 
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The Infantry Board recently con- 
iucted an extensive field test of ma- 
chine gun flash hiders. One of the 
type employed by the Germans in the 
last phase of the World War was 
tested out in competition with one 
provided by the Ordnance Depart- 


ment. The latter won out in the con- 


test and will probably be adopted as 
a standard article of issue in our serv- 


The sights of the Browning Machine 
Gun are to be graduated to meet the 
ballistie properties of the new boat 
tail bullet which has been given such 
a thorough test and tryout by the 
Infantry Board at Fort Benning. 

The new blank eartridge firing at- 
tachments for the machine gun and 
automatic rifle are standing up well! 
under the requirements of service con- 
ditions. In addition to the muzzle at- 
tachment there has been developed a 
receiver attachment that precludes the 
possibility of a ball cartridge getting 
into the chamber of the gun and being 
fired. Such an accident would ruin 
the barrel of the gun. 


® 


Random Notes 


REMARKABLE record at target 

practice for the season of 1923 
has been attained by the Ist Infantry 
under the command of Col. Edward 
A. Shuttleworth. The rifle companies 
qualified with an average of 98.71 per 
cent; the machine gun companies 
qualified a total of 100 per cent sharp- 
shooters while the howitzer platoon 
piled up a total of 100 per cent ex- 
perts. The regiment has returned to 
its home station at Fort Sam Houston 
from Camp Bullis, Texas. 


Among the organizations of the 
Regular Army for duty with the Na- 
tional Guard at their annual encamp- 
ments this summer is the 1st Battalion, 
7th Infantry (less Company B) which 
goes to the California National Guard 
Camp near Monterey, Calif. 

The Infantry bands in the Panama 
Canal Department are on the lookout 
for competent musicians for their or- 
ganizations. The service there is 
pleasant and offers many advantages 
to young America who has a desire to 
sce and for a time live close to one 
of America’s greatest achievements— 
the Panama Canal. A le‘ter addressed 
to the Adjutant of the 14th Infantry 
or 33d Infantry will bring complete 
information of the conditions of serv- 
ice and the opportunities offered in 
the Canal Zone. 

The Fox Weekly Company had a 
competent operator at Fort Benning 
last week and some excellent movies 
of the Infantry School Maneuvers 
were secured. These will be ready for 
distribution in the near future at all 
places where the Fox films are on the 
boards. 


Another company of the 25th In- 
fantry has joined the ranks of 100 
per centers in the 1923 range practice 
of the Regiment. It is Company G, 
commanded by Captain Melasky. The 
Company turned out 40 Expert Rifle- 
men, 28 Sharpshooters and 14 Marks- 
men. 
man in the organization was 289.65. 
This makes four companies of the 
regiment with 100 per cent qualified, 
Companies A, I, and K having previ- 
ously attained the distinction. 


The 29th Infantry Unit School 
closed the season’s work last week at 


The average score for every 
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Fort Benning. Colonel Goodale made 
the leading address. General Gordon 
presented the certificates to the offi- 
cers who completed the courses suc- 
cessfully. 

The Band of the 5th Infantry has 
been making a fine record for itself at 
Camp Devens this summer. Band- 
master Freier has brought the organi- 
zation up to a high state of efficiency 
and the programs that are being pro- 
duced are of the highest quality. Mr. 
Freier is the composer of the 5th In- 
fantry March which has excited much 
favorable comment. 


Col. George 8. Goodale, who for the 
past two years has been commanding 
the 29th Infantry, the demonstration 
regiment at the Infantry School has 
been assigned to duty in the lst Corps 
Area in charge of R. O. T. C. activi- 
ties. Colonel Goodale goes to his new 
duty with a wealth of experience in 
this class of work. He has been most 
successful as a regimental commander 
and has produced one of the finest 
aggregations of doughbuys in the 
service today. 

The Doughboy, the big Infantry 
School year book for the Classes of 


D 


1923 has been distributed to those 
who subscribed for it. It is a hand- 
somely leather bound volume most at- 
tractive in its make up and contain. 
ing a complete record in picture and 
text of the work of the last year’s 
Classes. Officers desiring a copy 
should address The Book Shop, The 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 


Maj. Gen. Charles S. Farnsworth, 
Chief of Infantry attended the gradu- 
ation exercises at the Staunton Mili- 
tary Academy at Staunton, Va., on 
June 5 and 6 where an Infantry 
Unit of the R. O. T. C. is maintained. 
This is one of the leading military 
schools of the country and it’s unit 
enjoys a splendid reputation for effi- 
ciency. 


With the graduation of this year’s 
class at the Infantry School, more 
than 1,200 officers of all grades have 
completed the courses that are pro- 
vided at that splendid institution. 
That the graduates have proven their 
value to the service and the Nation 
there can be no doubt. It is attested 


by the fact that they are in demand 
in all of the activities of the Infantry. 
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Pistol Shooting 
Ist Lieut. Louis J. Harant, 23d Infantry 


——N the developing of 
pistol shots, like 
other undertakings 
of a sporting nature, 

| mental capability and 

muscular coordina- 

tion are demanded; 

of these, special mus- 

cular development is 

a prerequisite. It is 

believed that in order 

tc shoot the pistol well the man must 
be in a higher developed state of phy- 
sique than that required of his brother 
rifle shot. The arm with which he 
shoots should be specially developed 
by constant wrist, arm and shoulder 


exercises, these taken the year around, 
and particularly so during the winter 
months when so little actual shooting 
is done by the average shooter. Among 
our leading shots, and those among 
the medal winners at the National 
Matches, are those who daily practice 


9? 


‘‘Snapping,’’ sometimes called ‘‘ Dry 
Shooting,’’ for at least 20 minutes. No 
additional exercises are necessary when 
daily ‘‘Snapping’’ is rigidly carried 
out. 

In stating that higher physical de- 
velopments are required to shoot the 
pistol, some, and probably a great 
number of our rifle shots, will disagree 
with me. My reasons for making this 
statement are based on the following 
facts: In no other position but the 
standing does the rifle shot present as 
large a target for the wind as does the 
pistol shot in all his firing. The size of 
the human target is materially reduced 


when in the prone, kneeling or sitting 
positions, and consequently the 
strength and energy that the pistol 
shot must continually utilize to com- 
bat the wind, the rifle shot can apply 
to hold his piece. The rifle shot on a 
windy day does not hold any harder 
than he would on a calm day; on the 
contrary, the pistol shot must apply 
additional energy on a windy day in 
combating the wind to maintain a firm 
standing position as well as a firm arm 
when it is extended in the firing posi- 
tion. In all the rifle positions the gun 
sling reduces the effects of the recoil, 
whereas in pistol shooting it is all 
taken up with the arm and shoulder. 
We now proceed to the question of 
weight of the two pieces. The rifle 
being three times as heavy as the pis- 
tol does not in any way handicap the 
firer in the offhand position; if any- 
thing, this additional weight acts as 
an anchor for the shooter; it causes 
him to be heavier as well as harder for 
the wind to move and thus insuring a 
more steady position. With this addi- 
tional weight which is well distributed, 
being held with the left hand, assisted 
by the right, and the butt resting in 
the hollow of the shoulder, the rifle 
shot has the advantage over the pistol 
shot who is compelled to stand all dur- 
ing the firing, his piece weighing 2 
pounds 7 ounces, arm fully extended 
and resisting the wind to get steadi- 
ness of his piece as well as the body, 
so that the shot may be gotten off well. 
Taking all the mentioned disadvan- 
tages and credit them to the rifle shot, 
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there yet remains another of impor- 
tance, and that is the trigger squeeze. 
With the assistance received from the 
gun sling, the left supporting the muz- 
zle end, the butt resting in the shoul- 
der, it may clearly be seen that the 
proposition of squeezing the trigger is 
much more simplified, where, on the 
other hand, we take the pisto: shot, he 
has no means of support for the ex- 
tended arm which, in addition to its 
own weight, holds the gun, and the 
hand that does the gripping must also 
provide the finger that does the squeez- 
ing. The muscles of the arm must be 
specially developed, so that the squeez- 
ing of the trigger in no way interferes 
with the gripping of the piece. 

Pistol shots, too, are very careful 
about ‘‘Form.’’ The Form described 
and illustrated in paragraph 47 of our 
Pistol Marksmanship is_ excellent. 
Practice ‘‘Form’’ in the bedroom in 
front of a large mirror where the en- 
tire body can be seen; also all the er- 
rors, for this is the place to correct 
them without colliding with embarrass- 
ment. Notice will be taken that para- 
graph 47 of the Pistol Marksmanship 
does not stipulate the position for the 
left hand; however, in the illustration 
we find that it is hanging naturally by 
the side. Very few indeed of our very 
best shots allow the arm to hang. 
Please do not assume that this is a dis- 
agreement with our Marksmanship 
manual. About 80 per cent of our 
best shots when shooting place the left 
hand in the side pocket of the 
trousers. Among these will be found 
the former Olympic champion, A. P. 
Lane, of New York; Maj. Paul New- 
garden, winner of the Rapid-Fire 
Match at the 1922 National Matches; 


Lieut. Eduardo Andino; Gunnery 
Serg. J. M. Thomas, U. S. M. C 
and others. About 10 per cent place 
the hand on the hip (position of 
‘*Hand on Hip’’), and the remaining 7 
10 per cent let the hand hang naturally | 
by the side. I believe the position 
where the hand is in the pocket is the 
best. It positively eliminates the nat. 
ural tendency to allow the shoulder to 
slope downward, causing an uneven 
balance and a little greater difficulty 
in breathing. The individual will find 
it easier to breathe with the hand in 
the pocket or on the hip, as these posi. 
tions do not contract the lungs, but 
rather expand them. 

It is impossible to shoot well when 
tight-fitting clothes are worn, nor can 
we expect to shoot well when the lower 
pedestals are cold, damp or cramped 
in tight-fitting shoes, as these condi- 
tions tend to detract the mind from its 
mission. No position is comfortab!e 
when either of the above are worn. 

The correct position will ordinari)) 
be facing a little more than a half left 
face with the arm fully extended 
towards the target, but without tensing 
any of the muscles of the hand, arm or 
bedy. Any tensing of the muscles re- 
sults in a shaky and uncomfortable 
stance. The position of the arm fully 
extended towards the target leads to 
a uniform method of holding and 
places the pistol the same distance 
from the eye for every shot and facili- 
tates the alignment of sights in rapid 
and quick fire; also in using the fully 
extended arm it will be found that the 
arm is firmly held out by three muscles 
and by but one in the slightly or half 
bent position. 

In the ‘‘bent’’ arm position the dis- 
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ivantages are entirely too numerous 
r me to argue in favor of its utility. 
have never in recent years seen any 
‘ the ‘‘bent’’ arm advocates placed 

any of our Internationa’ or Na- 

nal Mateh Teams. However, every 
nee in a while there appears at the 
National Matches an exponent of the 
‘bent’? arm position, and does quite 
well. However, if he were once to give 
the extended arm a thorough trial I 
am certain that never again would he 
desire to use the other position. The 
‘bent’? arm position is characteristic 
of a tyro. 

The ‘‘bent’’ arm position is condu- 
eive to the sights varying in distance 
from the eye for every shot, a tendency 
to see more or less for each shot which 
results in high or low shots. In rapid 
fire and also timed fire the bent arm 
allows a greater recoil of the pistol and 
a ridiculous loss of time in relaying on 
the target between shots due to the 
fact that the muzzle of the pistol re- 
coils to the rear of the shoulder. 

Form, position and the method of 
grasping the pistol are standard, and 
they vary but little for different men. 
The pistol should always be placed in- 
tu the firing hand and foreed back in- 
to the museular fork (crotch) formed 
by the thumb and the index finger by 
the other hand. No man can take a 
uniform position with the shooting 
hand and eause the grip to be taken 
without the assistance of the other 
hand. In instances where quick draw- 
ing means the difference between life 
and death, it is understood no one 
would stop to think of correctly adjust- 
ing his grip, but for the expert where, 
uniform gripping may be the difference 
between winning or losing at match, 
this method must be insisted upon. 





In grasping the piece, the hand is 
high on the stock, the upper curved 
section of the grip safety rests upon 
the muscle between the thumb and in- 
dex finger, so as to bring the gun barrel 
as nearly in prolongation of the fore- 
arm and the upper arm as possible. 
The fingers firmly grip the stock. 

In slow fire, while waiting for the 
pit to mark the value of the shot, it 
is a good policy to lock the pistol and 
lay it down, muzzle pointing in the di- 
rection of targets, taking advantage of 
these few seconds—sometimes minutes 
—to rest the hand and arm. The pis- 
tol can also be held in the other hand, 
position of ‘‘ Raise Pistol, and locked to 
rest the hand. 

In rapid fire, where the time element 
counts on the score, in connection with 
gripping, one thing is of great impor- 
tance and must always be remembered. 
The grip that is taken for a score must 
never be changed during that score by 
only ‘‘slightly’’ releasing it, once this 
is done you may rest assured that sev- 
eral ‘‘wild’’ shots if not total misses 
will be recorded for you. The grip 
once taken must be maintained all 
through the score; in this connection, 
however, true it is, the trigger must 
be released after each shot to allow the 
hammer and the sear notches to reen- 
gage, thus cocking the hammer; but I 
say, ‘‘ Never lose contact,’’ and by that 
I mean that the pressure sufficient to 
release the hammer is replaced by mere- 
ly enough pressure to permit the reen- 
gaging and still powerful enough to 
take up the slack and start squeezing 
the instant the barrel and the slide are 
correctly interlocked. By this method 
no time is lost feeling the trigger and 
taking up the slack. 

Rapid fire should be drilled until the 
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action is automatic. The firer should 
keep his eye on the target, quickly re- 
lay on aiming point and complete the 
squeeze. Fire rapidly as is consistent 
with accuracy and never attempt to 
utilize all the time allotted by regula- 
tions. Thirteen seconds is more than 
ample time at 15 yards rapid fire and 
eighteen seconds at 25 yards. Before 
the command ‘‘Load,’’ carefully select 
a level and smooth firing position near 
the stake indicating the target you 
have been assigned to. While waiting 
for the targets to come up, breathe 
normally and concentrate on what you 
are about to do and the way you are 
going to du it. Four seconds after the 
red flag goes down into the pit you 
should have taken a firm and comfort- 
able position and firmly grasped the 
piece and are watching the butts about 
where your target will appear, the in- 
stant the targets get into motion, ex- 
tend the arm, take up the slack and 
lose no time in getting off the first 
shot. If the first shot goes off quickly 
they all will, and the total score will 
be a good one. 

The keeping of a score book is of ut- 
most importance. In it is plotted the 
location of each shot, the designation 
of aiming point marked X, front sight 
and rear sight settings, number of 
pistol, type of fire, ammunition used 
and weather conditions while actually 
firing. Calling the shot and recording 
the value of same before the pit marks 
it in space provided for this purpose 
is important as it tells the shooter 
whether or not he squeezed the trigger 
correctly. The N. R. A. pistol and re- 
volver score book is the best. 

The wind has no effect on the bullet 
at the short ranges and that for the 
leng ranges is immaterial, inasmuch 





as the pistol is but a_ short-range 
weapon. The wind does however aff »«t 
the shooter. It saps away his strength 
by causing him to brace against it and 
it causes the fight to be placed more on 
the principles of holding. 

The light does not affect the buliet 
but does affect the aim of the shooter, 
The corrections in holding for these 
variations are not uniform, therefore 
it is entirely up to the individual to 
make changes in holding in elevation 
as soon as the effects are noted. The 
corrections for variations will not ex- 
ceed 10 inches in elevation. In a bad 
light shooters unconsciously aim lower 
than they would in a good light. This 
due to the fact that the bullseye is in- 
distinctly outlined in a bad light. On 
a bright day the shooter unconsciously 
holds closer to the bull. 

The pistol shot, too, is troubled with 
effects of sunlight. Sunlight on either 
side of the front sight has the same ef- 
fects upon the pistol shooter as it does 
on his brother rifleman. This is due to 
the fact that the side of the front sight 
toward the sun is more distinct and 
unconsciously held under the center of 
the bullseye. This causes the bullets to 
be placed on the side away from the 
sun. The correction for sunlight ex- 
ceeds six inches, and when made, the 
aiming point is moved into the sun. 

Canting the pistol results in the 
same effects as when the rifle is canted 
only the error is not as great, due to 
the short ranges at which the pistol is 
fired. 

No other but the ‘‘Normal’’ sight 
should be used in pistol shooting. This 
provides for a simple and uniform 
method of sighting and is much easier 
to hold than the ‘‘Fine’’ sight. The 
‘*fine’’ sight, although used by a few 
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.d shots, is not reliable. The tend- 
ey is to see just a fraction too much 
not enough front sight than is aec- 
ally required to cause the point of 
‘pact to be in the center of the bulls- 

e. When the “‘fine’’ sight is used 

ny high and then again low shots 

e usually recorded amidst a string 

good shots, and this can be entirely 
eliminated if the ‘‘normal’’ sight is 
ised. 

The education of a shooter is never 
complete until he possesses an absolute 
knowledge of the nomenclature, func- 
tioning of entire mechanism, rules rela- 
tive to safety, care and cleaning, and 
the manual of the pistol, which when 
thoroughly understood, tends to facili- 
tate the handling of the pistol under 
all conditions. 

Rapid decisions and speed on part of 
the shooter will usually result in a vic- 
In the Infantry Pistol Team try- 
out and also at the National Matches 
it was noticed that 


tory. 


among our very 
best shots, after the grip was once 
taken and the arm extended, seldom 
over ten seconds was required to get 
off the shot, and if he failed in that 
time, due to unsteadiness or a trouble- 
some wind, he came down and rested a 
few seconds and then tried again. 
This naturally applies to slow fire 
only. The getting off of a shot rapidly 
depends upon the coordination of five 
essentials, viz., holding the breath cor- 
rectly, taking command of the trigger 
taking up the slack), rapid alignment 
of the sights, aiming at correct point, 
and getting off the trigger. 

Of the above mentioned, the trigger 
squeeze is by far the most important. 
In early training, the coach will con- 
centrate his attentions to the trigger. 
He must also observe the form, breath- 


ing, and aiming, but 
the coach’s 


the majority of 
time to the 
trigger squeeze. It is easier to develop 
the habit of jerking the trigger in 
pistol shooting than in rifle shooting. 
This is due to the fact that it is dif- 
ficult to hold the pistol out without 
some involuntary motion of the muzzle, 
consequently, without well developed 
arm and shoulders and coordination of 
the eye and the trigger finger, the less 
experienced shooter will try to catch 
the sights as they touch the bullseye 
and at the same instant complete the 
squeeze. 


is devoted 


This deflection of the muzzle 
results in the bullet going far from its 
mark. 

A large portion of our men when 
first breaking into the pistol game, 
eredit being given for a fair trigger 
squeeze and hold, will unconsciously 
shoot to the right. This is due to the 
fact that the trigger is not squeezed 
siraight to the rear; on the contrary, 
pressure is bearing to the left rear. 
This forces the muzzle to the right and 
also groups the shots there. 

To be an excellent shot, a National 
Team shot, a man must learn, after 
taking up the slack, to increase pres- 
sure on the trigger when the sights are 
correctly aligned with the bullseye, to 
hold what weight the trigger 
when unsteady or off, due to a puff of 
wind, and to 


is on 
continue the pressure 
when the sights are again in alignment 
with the bullseye until the gun goes off 
without knowledge of same. 


Flinching is sometimes caused by the 
inability on part of the shooter to 
deeply concentrate his mind on the 
trigger, thus not being able to forget 
the explosion that is to take place. A 
sudden jerk of the trigger is often 
caused by an explosion on either side 
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of the shooter. This can be prevented 
by placing in the ears cotton, clean- 
ing patch or any other such article 
that will deaden the sound of the ex- 
plosion. The fact that he is then un- 
able to hear the sound distinctly will 
also assist him in concentration. A 
shooter once on the firing line, having 
started firing, should never know what 
is taking place around him. If he is 
concentrating he will not know. Once 
on the firing line never look to the rear 
as this will have a tendency to detract 
your mind from the mission. In slow 
fire, between shots, it is a mighty good 
helpful policy to close the eyes for a 
few seconds to rest them; not long 
enough, however, to miss the marking 
of your shot. That is also very im- 
portant, as many errors are made in 
this manner. 

The percentage of two-eye shoot- 
ters is rather low, however. I believe 
those gifted with this ability have a 
slight edge on the one-eye shovter. 
They prevent fatigue by alternating 
during slow fire. By doing so, the 
strain is not near as great as when 
using but one eye, their vision is there- 
fore stronger and also clearer. In 
rapid and quick fire, although using 
but one eye to sight with the other eye 
assists in picking up the target, thus 
enabling the shooter to more quickly 
relay on the target. 

The presence of a high percentage 
of jams and malfunctions on any pistol 
range shows a decided lack of proper 
instruction in the care and cleaning of 
the pistol, or a negligence on part of 
the individual to carry instructions 
out. It is of utmost importance that 
the entire mechanism be thoroughly 
cleaned and oiled each day if the max- 
imum efficiency is expected and jams 

















avoided. Experience has taught ‘ha: 
in order to preserve the life of the bar. 
rel and get from it the maximum o/ 
accuracy, it is necessary that time js 
taken to thoroughly clean it daily a‘ter 
shooting. 

To prevent ‘‘primer’’ fouling run 
a patch saturated with a powder soly. 
ent followed by a dry patch through 
the barrel after the completion of a 
score or after completing a range and 
waiting to move to another further 
back or advanced. After the day’s 
shooting is complete, thoroughly clean 
the entire pistol, including the extrac- 
tor, firing-pin spring and the firing pin 
The latter is often the cause of many 
misfires due to being covered with 
gummy oil, thus failing to respond to 
the full strike of the hammer or not 
transmitting the full blow of the ham. 
mer to the primer. Before laying 
away the gun for overnight or for 
a period of a few days, never fail to 
oil the barrel with a good heavy bodied 
lubricating oil. The ‘‘Rem’’ I find 
best for the purpose. 

At the recent National Matches, and 
during the training period of the In- 
fantry Team at Fort Niagara, New 
York, I, having fired approximately; 
25,000 to 30,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, do not recall having one single 
jam or malfunction. 

Smoking and the use of alcoholics in 
no way improve the score of a shooter. 
It is injurious to himself and makes 
him unsafe as a team shot. Of the 
1922 Infantry Pistol Team, but one 
was a smoker, and this to a very smai! 
degree, and none used alcoholics. Both 
heretofore mentioned effect the eyes as 
well as the nerves. A drinker is nev’: 
a shot. The smoker is often a goo 
shot, but could have been a very goo! 
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t or excellent shot had he tempo- 
ily diseontinued or entirely given up 
e habit. 
Starting the preliminary training, 
d extending through the entire 
iting season, the shooter should go 
It helps a great deal to 
‘ep up to the firing point with a light 
omach, be able to hold solid, and 
eathe normally, instead of unsteadi- 
ss and difficulty getting a normal 
breath, all due to an overcrowded 
tomach, or even little food, but which 
hard to digest. The breakfast and 
inch should both be very light meals, 

mprising such food that is easily di- 
Food that is hard to digest 
should be avoided as it tends to in- 
crease the pulse beat and makes hold- 
ing extremely difficult. Nothing 
should be eaten between meals. Let 
dinner be the heavy meal, consisting of 
nourishing and substantial food. This 
is very necessary, as it is to furnish 
the strength and energy for the next 

Avoid coffee and tea, but drink 
lots of water after the day’s shooting 
is completed, not during the day. 
During the day drink but sparingly. 

Keep away from the bright lights, 
retire early, and arise at first signs of 
dawn, and salute the new day by 
‘‘Dry’’ shooting at some target. 

‘‘An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away.’’ It will also prevent the shoot- 
er’s abdominal organs from becoming 
clogged. To feel well, shoot well, and 
finish well up in the first ten of the 
medal winners at the National Matches, 
the abdominal organs can not be 
negleeted. 


1 a diet. 


or sted. 


In conelusion, to increase the inter- 
est in pistol shooting in our branch of 
the service, and to increase the num- 
ber of qualifications with the pistol, the 
present Dismounted Course being so 
much more simplified over the old 
‘*Experts’ Test,’’ with a little addi- 
tional time for the preliminary prac- 
tice, every man should be able to at 
least qualify. Generally speaking, 
pistol practice comes in on the tail end 
of the regular or supplementary 
season. A day or so is usually allotted 
for the practice firing, and record fol- 
lows in its wake, the results thus at- 
tained are not what they might have 
been had a little more time been given 
te the preliminary training. If the 
pistol preparatory course were oper- 
ated in connection with the rifle course 
better results could be obtained. 
rule, the time allotted is so 


Asa 
limited 


that the preparatory course is roughly 


given in conjunction with the instruc- 
tion practice, and naturally the re- 
sults corresponds favorably with the 
amount of training that the men re- 
ceived. Nothing better be ex- 
pected. 

I further believe that the .22 caliber 
automatic pistol should be issued to the 
troops, that is, a sufficient number of 
them with which to carry on the in- 
struction and training. 


can 


Once the man 
ean shoot the small caliber gun he can 
very easily be made to shoot the service 
pistol. In pistol shooting all alibis are 
eliminated and it is a test of the hold- 
ing and squeezing ability of the 
shooter. 


D 





HE Infantry at the Shrine Con- 

tion.—The recent Shrine Conven- 
tion, which was held in Washington, 
D. C., on June 5, 6, and 7, brought 
several hundred thousand visitors to 
the city and provided an opportunity 
to show the Army and the Infantry 
to the people. All branches of the 
service maintained exhibits and took 
part in parades and demonstrations. 

During the entire convention, the 3d 
3attalion, 12th U. S. Infantry main- 
tained a model camp near the Washing- 
ton Monument, which lies just south of 
the White House. The same organiza- 
tion took part in the parade and 
pageant on the night of Thursday, 
June 7. This parade and pageant 
depicted the history of Masonry from 
its beginning, through the medium of 
floats of many designs. It was repeated 
in its entirety on the following day. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, June 
7, a platoon of the 12th Infantry 
gave a demonstration of the Infantry 
platoon in attack, supported by ma- 
chine guns, light mortars, tanks, and 
chemical warfare weapons. The dem- 
onstration took place on the Washing- 
ton Monument grounds. The following 
principles were illustrated during the 
ecurse of the demonstration : 

(a) Infantry platoon advancing into 
action, in approach formation. 

(b) The preliminary reconnaissance 
by scouts. 

(c) Deployment of platoon and 
formation of firing line on the line 
picked by the scouts. 

(d) The fire fight and advance by 
fire and movement. 

(e) Action of machine guns, 
mortars, tanks, and chemical warfare 
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units when called upon to aid the 
attack. 

(f) Manner of bringing up reserve 
ammunition to machine guns by use of 
animals of machine gun company held 
under cover in.rear. 

Occasions of this nature provide an 
excellent opportunity to show the Army 
and the Infantry to the people. These 
parades and demonstrations were wel! 
received by the visitors, and it is be- 
lieved that they will be long remem- 
hered by those who were fortunate 
enough to view them. 

Military Photographs.—It has been 
noticed that in various military pic- 
tures such as formations, or groups of 
officers and men, there is frequently 
a lack of uniformity. In many of 
these pictures, feet are apart, heads 
turned to either side, or hands in dif- 
ferent positions. While the subject 
may be one in which the public is not 
fully informed as to details, neverthe- 
less a picture is a record and upon that 
record many a judgment will be formed 
of that organization, that group, or th 
military at large. 

Most of these pictures are taken by 
commercial photographers, or by the 
press. In such eases, the photographers 
generally take the pictures at moments 
when the view is one which is pleasing 
in their judgment, and, when not fully 
informed, they are taken without re- 
gard to details. 

It is suggested that press and com- 
mercial photographers who desire to 
take pictures, be grouped under an of- 
ficer who will work in cooperation with 
them and who will see that the forma- 
tion, group, individual, ete., presents 4 
correct military appearance. In this 
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y, it is believed that an accurate 

‘tograph may be taken. 

Training of Infantry Communica- 

ons Personnel.—On a recent visit of 

e Chief of Infantry to Infantry activ- 

es it was noted that in practically all 
egiments the state of training of In- 

utry communications platoons was 

t satisfactory. This condition is due 

a large measure to the failure of 
ommanding officers to appreciate the 

tal importance of efficient signal 
communications in battle and to make 
necessary provisions to insure thor- 
ough, continuous, and systematic in- 
struction vf selected personnel. 

In some regiments communications 
platoons had less than 50 per cent of 
their authorized strength while other 
units were kept up to full strength. 
Under such eonditions, some of the 
highly important means of communica- 
eannot function. A rifle squad 
may be taken from a company without 
seriously impairing the efficiency of the 
regiment as a whole, but if the radio 
or wire section is not main- 
tained, the suecess in battle of that 
regiment may be affected materially. 

In other regiments, instances were 
noted where ‘‘on paper’’ the communi- 
cations platoon was at full strength, 
but the personnel was being diverted 
from its true funetions to perform other 
duties, such as clerks, librarians, order- 
lies, chauffeurs, ete. Such a diversion 
is not only unauthorized but is highly 
detrimental to the proper training of 
the platoon. 


tion 


sect ion 


Successful results with communica- 
tions personnel cannot be obtained if 
haphazard methods are used and train- 
ing hours are limited. A well thought 
out schedule of instruction, so designed 
as to use all the available training 
hours, is a necessity. 


When it becomes necessary to utilize 
the communications personnel for 
guard and fatigue, they should be de- 
tailed by platoon and not as individ- 
uals. If the radio operator instructor 
alone is detailed for guard the instrue- 
tion of the operators of the platoon 
will be suspended for twenty-four 
hours, unless another instructor is 
available, which is usually not the case. 
The above applies to the other sections 
oz the platoon equally as well. In no 
organization is teamwork more essential 
than in the communications platoon. 

Infantry communications personnel 
must attain a very high degree of effi- 
ciency inasmuch as they function for- 
ward under rifle, machine gun and ar- 
tillery fire, and often come into 
personal contact with the enemy. If 
the apparatus is damaged or fails to 
work they will have no one to turn to 
for assistance. They must be capable 


of not only operating apparatus in per- 


fect condition but must know how the 
equipment functions, the cause of 
failure and the remedy therefor. The 
enlisted leaders, usually operating with- 
out the direct supervision of an officer, 
are often called upon to make decisions 
concerning communications systems re- 
quiring a high order of intelligence ana 
involving great responsibility. It is 
therefore evident that only selected 
personnel, highly trained, will succeed 
under such circumstances. 

War Department plans contemplate 
the assignment to each regiment of an 
Infantry officer especially trained at 
the Signal Corps School as an in- 
structor in Infantry communications. 
It is expected that he will not only act 
as an instructor of the enlisted per- 
sonnel but will also train officers of the 
regiment in the subject so that when 
ke is transferred or otherwise lost to the 
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organization, it will not be necessary 
to assign another graduate of the Sig- 
nal Corps School to replace him. This 
plan will also insure uniformity of 
training throughout the Infantry. 
Limited funds prohibit sending to the 
Signal Corps School in any one year 
the full number of officers required to 
supply one to each regiment, therefore 
training in communications in or- 
ganizations must proceed prior to the 
arrival of a Signal Corps School grad- 
uate. Regiments have been furnished 
with a suggested training schedule, the 
necessary training literature, and 
equipment. If the personnel and in- 
structors are carefully selected and this 
subject given the attention and support 
its tactical importance warrants, there 
is no reason why satisfactory results 
eannot be obtained in any regiment. 
Student Officers at Civil Educational 
institutions —During the school year 


1922-1923, ten Infantry officers were 
detailed as students at technical, 
professional and other educationa! in. 
stitutions, under the provisions 0; 
section 127a, National Defense Ac:. as 
amended. These officers took courses 
at institutions as set forth 
their names: 

Of these officers, Lieutenants \Mc 
Carthy, Allan and Hartness have been 
assigned to duty as instructors at the 
U. S. Military Academy ; Captain (ol- 
by has been assigned to duty in the 
War Department, Washington, D. (., 
and Captain Ellis and Lieutenants 
Wharton and Vance, to duty at th 
Tank School. Lieutenant Bassett was 
assigned to R. O. T. C. duty, and the 
remainder, Captain Daniels and Licu- 
tenant Ovenshine, have been assigned 
to duty with troops for the present. 

It is intended for the coming school 
year, 1923-1924, to send to civil edu 


opp: site 


Capt. Elbridge Colby, Inf. 


Capt. Lincoln F. Daniels, Inf. 

Capt. Carroll L. Ellis, Inf. 
(Tanks). 

First Lieut. James P. Whar- 
ton, Inf. (Tanks). 


First Lieut. John E. McCar- 
thy, Inf. 


Second Lieut. R. P. Ovenshine, 
Inf. 


Second Lieut. Ralph H. Bas- 
sett, Inf. 


Second Lieut. Carlisle V. Al- 
lan, Inf. 


— Lieut. John R. Vance, 
nf. 


— Lieut. H. N. Hartness, 
nf. 


International Law, 
Historical Research, 
General Psychology. 


Mathematics. 


Mechanical Engineering. 


Civil Engineering, 
Advanced Drafting. 


History, specializing in 
history from the 
French Revolution to 
the present day. 


Mathematics, 

Mechanics and Lan- 
guages. 

Applied Psychology and 
Philosophy. 

Public Speaking, Com- 
position, English Lit- 
erature, and Shake- 
speare. 

History, specializing in 
history from the 
French Revolution to 
the present day. 

Public Speaking, Com- 
position, English Lit- 
erature, and Shake- 
speare. 


Columbia University. 


Cornell University. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Maryland Institute. 


Columbia University. 


Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology. 


University of Texas. 


Columbia University. 


University of Illinois. 


Columbia University. 
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onal institutions only those officers the commissioned personnel of the office 
whom there is a definite assignment, during the summer. 
Instruetor at the Infantry School, Building Up an R. O. T. C. Infantry 
Tank Sehool, or the U. S. Military U/nit.—The R. O. T. C. Infantry Unit 
demy, or who it is desired to have at the University of Vermont recently 
cially prepared for definite lines of 
rk in connection with particular In- 
try projects. 
Changes in Commissioned Personnel 
he Office of the Chief of Infantry.— 
Capt. John W. Leonard, Infantry, for- 


merly on duty at the Infantry School, icant 1 netted } 
] : : : success al p re re 
lias been detailed to duty in the Train- ae tee ee 


- Section, Office of the Chief of In- dollars, with which it is intended to 
.ntry. Captain Leonard will relieve provide special uniforms and equip- 
Captain Harry L. Bennett, Infantry, ™ent for the Band. 
who will attend the next course at the This success indicates what can be 
Infantry Sehool as a member of the done, by enterprise and cooperation, 
Company Officers’ Class. to assist in building up our R. O. T. C. 

Other changes will also be made in Infantry Units. 


gave a band concert and dance, tor 
which admission was charged. The 
music was furnished by the R.-O. T. C. 
Band, which consists of twenty-nine 
musicians. 

The concert and dance was a great 


D 


Philosophy of Education 
**Education is founded on character. 
Character is developed by discipline. 
The system of military training has 
stood the test of time as a disciplinary 
agency, and I have found it best 
adapted to the requirements of char- 
acter building for the youths who have 
come under my control in the last half 
century.’’ 
Cou. T. A. JoHNsTON, 
President Kemper Military School, 
Booneville, Mo. 
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The Infantry Team 


XTENDING over a period of 
iE several weeks the preliminary 
@aee| tryout for the Infantry Rifle 
Team has been successfully com- 
pleted at Fort Benning and the 
successful candidates will proceed 
early in June to Fort Niagara, N. Y., 
where they will be given a thorough 
and systematic course of training in 
competition firing, after which the 
members of the Infantry Team will be 
selected. There will be assembled at 


Fort Niagara the best shooting talent 
that the Infantry can produce and it is 
confidently expected that the team will 
win their share of the events at the 
National Shoot at Camp Perry this 
No stone has been left un- 


summer. 
turned to make this year’s team the 
best that the Infantry has ever turned 
out. Under the direction of the Chief 
of Infantry the squad has had the 
whole-hearted cooperation of the entire 
Infantry Service and it must be a win- 
ner. About 40 members of the Fort 
Benning candidates have been selected 
to go to Fort Niagara. The remaining 
members of the Infantry Squad are to 
come from the various regiments and 
from among those who are on detached 
service. They are the winners of local 
competitions that have been held in 
nearly all the units of Infantry. 


Izzy: “Where did you get the new window 
blind, Ikey?” 

Ikey: “Ah, my customers gave it to me.” 

Izzy: “But mine never gave me anything. 
How do you do it?” 

Ikey: “Well, you see, I put a collection box 
in front of the store with a sign, ‘For the 
Blind.’ 
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ECRUITING for the Infantry 

School Units and those sta. 
adem tioned at the Tank Center at 
Camp Meade, Md., has been extended 
to the 7th, 8th and 9th Corps Areas. 
This general recruiting was formerly 
confined to the 2d and 3d Corps Areas. 
It is understood that the reeruits who 
enlist in the far west are to be trans- 
ported to the Atlantic Seaboard by 
transports sailing from San Francisco 
via the Panama Canal. With al! of 
this recruiting activity it is estimated 
that the Infantry Units at the Schools 
will soon be brought up to strength. 
The Tank Service has many attractive 
features for the new recruit. After 
completion of his recruit training he 
is given an opportunity to become an 
expert in the various activities of the 
Tank Service any one of which will fit 
him for a good position in automobile 
trades in civil life at the termination 
of his enlistment. For the man who 
desires real soldiering there is no plac 
in the Army that furnishes the advan- 
tages that are found in the demonstra- 
tion units at the great Infantry School 

* * * 


European travel will broaden a quarter of 
a million of our tourists during the coming 
summer. It will also flatten them. 


Join The American Legion 


HE following is the Preamble 
to the Constitution of The 
American Legion: 

‘*For God and Country, we associate 


ourselves together for the following 
purposes: To uphold and defend the 
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ystitution of the United States of 

erica; to maintain law and order; 

foster and perpetuate a one hundred 

e cent Americanism ; to preserve the 

emories and incidents of our associ- 

on in the Great War; to inculcate a 
ense of individual obligation to the 

mmunity, state and nation; to com- 

the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the mas- 
ter of might; to promote peace and 
good will on earth; to safeguard and 
transmit to posterity the principles of 
justice, freedom and democracy; to 
consecrate and sanctify our comrade- 
ship by our devotion to mutual help- 
fulness.’’ 

After reading the Preamble, is it 
possible for any officer to advance any 
good reason for not joining the Legion ? 
[ say, no. I think, of all persons who 
are eligible, Army officers should be 
the first to join. Why? Because this 
organization is one that will keep alive 
the needs of our country as to Ade- 
quate Military Preparedness. 

Some officers say, there is no post at 
their station, they dislike the post offi- 
cers, or dislike some policy, or can’t 
afford the dues. None of the above 
reasons are sufficient. If there is no 
post at your station, join the nearest 
one, if you dislike the post officers or 
their poliey you cannot rectify either, 
by not joining. An officer who says he 
can’t afford to pay dues which are not 
over $5.00 per year in any state, can 
easily find a way to make it possible 
to join. 

We were buddies during the War 
and worked shoulder to shoulder, so 
why should we not do the same thing 
in peace. The Legion needs you, and 


if this great patriotic organization is to 
accomplish its mission, then those who 
are eligible must join. 

It is true the Legion is growing and 


is stronger today than ever, but to ac- 
complish their great work we must get 
more members, and when we get mem- 
bers we get money, both of which are 
essential. 

I recommend to every officer of the 
Army who is not a member of the Le- 
gion to read an article written by Maj. 
Gen. Hunter Liggett, ‘‘Why Join The 
Legion,’’ published in the Legion 
Weekly, April 27, 1923. Now if this 
great soldier ‘‘sees the light,’’ this alone 
should be sufficient reason for every 
Army officer to join at once. 

To get some action and results, I 
suggest the Chief of every arm and de- 
partment of the service, appoint a com- 
mittee of three to five and start a cam- 
paign to see which shall be the first to 
say, ‘‘We are one hundred per cent 
American Legion.’’ Also that the serv- 
ice papers assist in this campaign by 
giving all the publicity possible. 

Wa. P. Screws, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Infantry. 
Chairman Military Affairs Committee, 
American Legion. 
* € . 


Titus Teeterfoot was infuriated, but the 
editor of the Western Wind shut him up in 
two seconds. “Is this the newspaper office?” 
inquired Mr. Teeterfoot. 

“It is,” responded the man at the desk. 

“Didn’t this paper say I was a liar?” 

“It did not.” 

“Didn’t it say I was a scoundrel?” 

“It did not.” 

“Well, some paper said it.” 

“Possibly it was our contemporary down 
the street,” suggested the editor, as he picked 
up a paper weight. “This paper never 
prints stale news.” 

* ¢ * 


Infantry School Completes Year 


HE great Infantry School at 
Fort Benning has rounded out 
Bee another The 
have fully justified the existence of 
this splendid institution and the out- 


eycle. results 
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lay of the public funds that have been 
expended for its maintenance. As a 
result of this year’s work more than 
400 Infantry officers go out to troops, 
to the National Guard, to the Organ- 
ized Reserves and to the various other 
activities of the Infantry Branch thor- 
oughly equipped to handle their job 
whatever it may be. 

The courses in the technique and 
tactics of Infantry weapons and in In- 
fantry tactics were especially good and 
the special course in historical research 
by the advanced class was productive 
of a series of monographs covering 
phases of the World War that are in 
a class by themselves. 

Already plans are being worked out 
for next year’s courses and they are 
to be made better than ever. It is most 
unfortunate that a shortage of funds 
available for mileage and transporta- 
tion has foreed the Chief of Infantry 
to reduce next year’s classes to about 
half the number of those that gradu- 
ated last Tuesday. 

General Gordon and his chief as- 
sistants, Col. William M. Fassett, Lieut. 
Cols. E. G. Peyton and James G. Han- 
na, are to be congratulated on the 
splendid results attained. 

* * * 


The class was studying magnetism. “Rob- 
ert,” asked the professor, “how many natural 
magnets are there?” 

“Two, sir,” was the surprising answer. 

“And will you please name them?” 

“Blonds and brunettes, sir.".—Vew York 
Sun. 

* ¢ @ 


M. 0. W. W. Convention 


RACTICALLY all arrange- 
ments have been concluded 
for the establishment of The 
New Willard Hotel at Washington, 
D. C., as Headquarters for the 
Third Annual National Convention of 


the Military Order of the World W ,; 
to be held on October 4th, 5th and 6h. 
next. Life in the capital city is at «|| 
times crowded with action and color. 
and this hotel is in the center of it a! 
The annual meeting of the Order 
will undoubtedly add to the picture, 
both from the standpoints of spectacu- 
lar features and the very interesting 
sessions that will be held during those 
three days. 

The total membership of the Order 
has increased materially since the Con- 
vention of last year at Atlantic Cit; 
and all indications point to a much 
larger Convention next October 
Everything will be done for the com 
fort and entertainment of the dele- 
gates, members and guests, and of 
course, there isn’t ‘a shadow of a doubt 
that Washington itself, at that time of 
the year, is superlatively delightful 

There is much constructive work to 
be done at the coming Convention in 
October. There will be more oppor- 
tunity for social enjoyment. It should 
make a strong appeal for personal at- 
tendance on the part of every M. 0. 
W. W. member who can possibly go. 
Particularly should it appeal to the 
wives, sisters and sweethearts of mem- 
bers, for there are mighty few places 
where three or more days can be spent 
more profitably than in the City of 
Magnificent Distances. The place and 
date have been fixed far in advance 
that they may form a part of the va- 
cation plans of the members. Let those 
three Convention days enter in your 
vacation plans! 

The Military Banquet and Ball wil! 
probably be held on the second eve- 


ning of the Convention period, that is, 


on October 5. It will take place in 
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magnificent ballroom of the Wil- 
d. which accommodates over nine 
indred. There will be plenty of 
isie by a Military Band and very 
y dull moments during the three 
ys of the meeting. 


\t a regular Sunday services some time 
vo a certain chaplain anxious to introduce 
some new hymn books, directed one of the 
orderlies to give out a notice in chapel in 
egard to them immediately after the sermon. 
The orderly, however, had a notice of his 
own to give with reference to the baptism of 
infants. Accordingly, when the services were 
over he announced to officers, enlisted men 
ind their wives: “All of those who have chil- 
dren they wish baptized, please send in their 
names at once.” The Padre, who was hard 
of hearing supposing that the orderly was 
giving out the hymn book notice, arose and 
said: “And I want to say for the benefit of 
those who haven’t any, that they may be ob- 
tained from me any day between 3 and 4 
p. m., the ordinary little ones at 20 cents and 
the special ones with red backs at 35 cents 
each.”—The Trail, 


~ * > 
Etiquette of the Flag.’ 


O not hoist the flag before sun- 
rise nor let it remain flying 
after sunset. 

When the flag drapes a wall and is 
hung horizontally, the blue field should 
be to the left; when hung vertically 
the blue field should be to the right. 

Never let the flag touch the ground 
when being hoisted or lowered. It 
should float freely at all times and if 
caught be released at once. 

During the ceremony of hoisting or 
lowering the flag, or when passing in 
parade or review, it is customary for 
all to remain standing in silence. 
Mens’ headgear should be removed and 
held in the right hand level with the 
left shoulder. If in uniform, men 
should give the prescribed salute. 

In putting the flag at half-staff, al- 


ways hoist it to the top of the staff and 
then lower to position (the top of the 
flag one-third down from the top of the 
pole). In lowering from half-staff the 
flag should first be raised to the top of 
the staff. On Memorial Day the flag 
should be at half-staff till noon and in 
regular position the remainder of the 
day. 

When 
with others in parade, the national 
colors must have the place of honor at 
the right. If a number of cther flags 
are carried the national colors must 
either precede the others or be carried 
in the center and above the others on 
a higher staff. 

The national colors must 
dipped in salute. 

In raising other flags with ours, the 
American flag must be above the others. 

The flag must never be draped, but 
always arranged to hang in straight 
lines. 


national colors are carried 


never be 


It must not be used as a cover 
for a desk, table or box. Nothing must 
ever be placed on the flag. When clus- 
ters or drapings of colors are desired, 
bunting or cloth may be used—never 
the flag. 

The flag must not be used in whole 
or in part as a costume, and when worn 
as a badge it should be small and 
pinned over the left breast or to the 
left lapel. It must never be used for 
advertising purposes—not even a pic- 
ture of it. 

It is unlawful to trample on, muti- 
late or otherwise treat the flag with in- 
sult or contempt, or attach to it any 
emblem or inscription whatever. When 
old or soiled it should be decently 
burned. Do not drive tacks in the flag. 

When ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’’ 
is being played or sung, all persons 








‘From American Legion Handbook. 
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within hearing should rise and stand, 
head uncovered. The playing of it as 
part of a melody is prohibited and it 
should never be played as an exit 
march. 

When the flag is hung as a streamer 
to be viewed from both sides, as when 
stretched across a street, the field of 
blue should always be toward the east 
or the north. 

A pledge of allegiance to the flag: 
*“‘T pledge allegiance to my flag and to 
the republic for which it stands, one 
indivisible with liberty and justice to 
all.’’ 

* * * 


Natural History in Congress 


A congressman from the west recently 
grew indignant at a colleague who did not 
believe that there was any danger that the 
United States would ever become involved in 
war again. 

“To ridicule the idea of this country ever 
being invaded,” said he, “is to follow the 
example of the camel which buries its head 
in the sand when an enemy approaches.” 

To which the colleague retorted: “Surely, 
the gentleman, in giving utterance to this 
apothegm, must have meant to refer to the 
ostrich, which, under these circumstances, 
has a habit of putting its eye through a 
needle.”—-Harper’s Magazine. 


20th to Fort Sill 


HE 3d Battalion, 20th Infantry 

has been selected for duty at 

ea the Field Artillery School at 
Fort Sill, Okla., and will go to that 
post in the near future for station. 
This move is in line with the policy of 
having representative units of the vari- 
ous combat branches at the special 
service schools. The combat work of 
the Field Artillery and the Infantry is 
so closely related that it is necessary 
for them to have the advantage of 
training together in order that training 
policies and methods may be developed 
along correct lines. There is a full 


battalion of Field Artillery at the | 
fantry School and it has been foun 
be of inestimable value there. |: 
anticipated that this battalion of : 
20th Infantry will be of equal valu: 
the Field Artilierymen. 


In Livingston County, Michigan, there 
numerous splendid rows of black walnut tr 
from 50 to 60 years of age which are among 
the beauty spots of the State’s highway sys- 
tem. One of Michigan’s planters in the fall 
of 1920 procured thirty bushels of selected 
walnuts from Mt. Vernon, the George W ash- 
ington homestead in Virginia, to be planted 
by school children on school grounds and at 
their homes and along the State highways 
Something like 2,000 were planted by him in 
a nursery for subsequent use in the city parks 
of Saginaw. 


ees 


- * * 
Organization Day 
HROUGH 


the invitation of 


Brig. Gen. H. H. Bandholtz, 
ire) Commanding Officer, District 
of Washington, Maj. Gen. John L. 


Hines, Deputy Chief of Staff, U. S. 
Army, conducted an inspection of 
Headquarters Company, District of 
Washington. 

General Hines was accompanied by 
General Bandholtz and Col. Conrad §. 
Babcock, and expressed himself as be 
ing very well pleased with the fine ap- 
pearance of the company and its bar- 
racks. 

On May 11, ‘‘Organization Day”’ 
was celebrated in a most satisfactory 
manner—by way of a company forma 
tion at 10:30 a. m. and a wonderful 
dinner at 1:30 p. m. This festivity 
was in commemoration of the com 
pany’s first anniversary. 

At the company formation Captain 
Leo Donovan, Commanding Officer, 
Headquarters Company, gave a very 
interesting talk on the meaning of or- 
ganization day, the accomplishments 
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e organization during its first 
of existence and what is expected 
at all future times. 

’ Waltz, Training Officer, followed 


Captain 


a talk on the various phases of 


company training. 


Lieut. Ear) 


r, Property Officer, gave a brief 
mary of the company history. 
. of the best Army dinners ever 


ared was served by the company at 


)p.m. Musie was furnished by the 


y Band orchestra. 


mpany guests were as follows: 
Conrad 8. Babeock, Chief of Staff, 
dquarters, District of Washington; 


W. M. Robertson, Inspector Gen- 
’s Department; Maj. A. F. Drake, 


Advocate 


General’s 





Depart- 


ment; Capt. K. Fielder, Assistant Ad- 
jutant, Headquarters, District of 
Washington, and Lieut. A. Bennett, 
Aid to General Bandholtz. 

Colonel Babcock gave a very pleas 
ing dinner talk to the company in 
which he said that the company, al. 
though very young, had established a 
wonderful reputation both as to effi- 
ciency and appearance. He predicted 
a fine future for the organization. 

Officers on duty with the company 
are: Capt. Leo Donovan, 12th Infan- 
try, Commanding; Capt. W. P. Waltz, 
Infantry, (D. O. L.), Training Officer ; 
Capt. Fred O. Stone, Medical Corps; 
Lieut. Earl Miner, Infantry, Supply 
Officer ; -Lieut. Charles Stalsburg, Q. 
M. C., Mess Officer. 





———_____ = 








Officers of the Headquarters Company, District of Washington 
't to right—Lieut. E. Miner, Capt. F. Stone, Capt. Leo Donavan, Lieut. C. H. 
Stalsburg, Capt. W. P. Waltz 
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Infantry School News 
HE name of the Fort Benning 





Infantry School News. 


the Infantry School and is distributed 
gratis to all Chiefs of Branches, heads 
of departments in Washington, all regi- 
mental and battalion ecom- 
manders in the Army, the other Service 
Schools, and a local distribution to 
student officers and permanent person- 
nel at the Infantry School. The slogan 
ot the paper is, ‘‘To cost the Reader 
nothing and to be worth all it costs.’’ 


separate 












































The Harant Trophy 


Presented to the 23d Infantry by Lieut. 
Louis J. Harant, to be awarded annually 
to the best pistol shot in the regiment. 


News has been changed to the 


This paper is published weekly at. 
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It endeavors to create a smile an) 
the same time represent the interests 
of the Infantry School. 

One of the policies which has rece t] 
been adopted by the Infantry Schoot 
News is the weekly publication o 
account of the activities of some In. 
At present thes 
counts deal primarily with marksman. 
ship and athletics. 

During the next school year at th 
Infantry School the News proposes pub 
lishing each week news notes furnished 
by each Infantry regiment having 
student officers at the school together 
with complete social notes covering th 
activities of these officers, thereby en- 
abling the student officer to keep in 
touch with the activities of his reg 
ment and allowing his brother rezi- 
mental officers to keep in touch with: 
him. 

Other activities of general interest 
at the Infantry School will be published 
so as to enable the Infantry to know 
what is going on at the School 

The News has requested the cooper- 
ation of all Infantry regiments in this 
contemplated work. 


fantry regiment. 





Stranger (to office boy): “I want to sec 
the editor.” 

Office boy: “What editors? We got all 
kinds of editors around this joint, nothin’ but 
editors; just like the Mexican army, all gen- 
erals and no privates."—Washington Times 


* * * 





Digest of the Press 
Pacifism versus Banditry 
HAT a magnificent object lesson 
in favor of pacifism is this latest 
bandit outrage in China, to be 
What a convincing argument 
against our having an Army and Navy! 
There has been scarcely anything com 
parable with it since the Boxer out- 
rages of twenty-odd years ago. Then, 
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happily, we did have such forces, 
fine efficiency stationed in those 
ilippine territories of ours which our 
cked militaristie imperialism had 
irtly before acquired; so that we 
cre able to rush them to Tientsin and 
ve them lead the reseue march to 

‘ec beleaguered legations at Peking. 
oo bad! too bad! And now there is 
Jenger that similar action may be 
taken. Our pernicious War Depart- 
ment is telling the State Department 
that it is quite ready to ‘‘back up”’ 
any plan which the latter approves for 
dealing with the bandits and rescuing 
their captives. . . . Of course, a num- 
ber of innocent American men and 
women have been seized, robbed, flogged 
and otherwise mistreated, and are now 
being held for enormous ransoms, 
under pain of death if the cash is not 
fortheoming. But what business is that 
of your true-blue pacifist, who wants 


the Army disbanded and the Navy 
scuttled? When we hear of such things 
being done, we should go by on the 
other side and talk about the weather ; 
or all join hands and sing ‘‘I didn’t 
raise my boy to be a soldier !’’—Boston 
l'ranscript. 


Curtailing Appropriations 
NABLE to abolish the Wisconsin 
National Guard, largely be- 
cause of the Governor’s well- 
timed opposition, the legislature at 
Madison proceeds to curtail the guard’s 
usefulness by trimming its appropria- 
tion... . Paecifists may imagine they 
are striking a blow against militarism 
by such a destructive program, but as a 
matter of fact the maintenance of an 
efficient guard is rather a guarantee 
against, than a policy inviting, a reign 
of militarism in this country. If the 
guard were to disappear we should be 


obliged to establish something akin to a 
professional soldiery in its place. No 
friend of peace would welcome the sub- 
stitution. The guard is one of the es- 
sential factors in the fabric of national 
defense created out of America’s ex- 
perience in the late war. Wisconsin 
punishes itself more than anyone else 
Ly its headstrong, unreasoning hostility 
to the idea of a part-time citizen 
soldiery.—New Times Pica- 
yune. 


Orleans 


Under the Flag 
ODAY another Frederick Fun- 
ston and another Emilio Agui- 
<q naldo appear on the nation’s 
military record, not as opposing 
warriors, but as successful candidates 
for admission to West Point. The two 
prospective students at the national 
Military Academy are sons of the 
fathers who were fighting each other 
less than a generation gone. Such 
things happen under the American 
flag, for beneath its beneficent folds 
antagonisms fade. Two generations 
ago the inhabitants of the North and 
those of the South were at war. Today 
they are as one-—Washington Post. 
Preparedness and Casualties 
UMANITARIANS who resist 
peace training, and false econo- 
mists who object to adequate 
provision for it, ought to give some 
conscientious examination of what ac- 
tually happens in battle. If they 
would do so those of them who are 
honest minded would realize that prep- 
aration for modern warfare means the 
saving of the lives of our own men. 
Thus, as the statistics of casualties 
show, the soldiers of the peace trained 
ecntral armies were able to punish the 
inadequately prepared armies opposed 
to them nearly three times as severely 
es they themselves suffered from us. 
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The Trophy Fund 

HE following additional contri- 

butions to the Infantry Tro- 

ee phy Fund have been received 
and are acknowledged below. 

The Trophy Fund is now complete 
and the handsome Infantry Trophy is 
in the final stages of its production. 
We expect to have a picture of it in 
next month’s JouRNAL so that all 
doughboys who have contributed to it 
may see it and be brought to an ap- 
preciation that it is the handsomest 
shooting trophy that has ever been pro- 
duced in the country. 

That is the Infantry way of doing 
things. 

Previously acknowledged 
Twenty-fifth Infantry 
Fifty-seventh Infantry. 
Maj. B. G. Chynoweth._.. 


Maj. Albert Tucker. 
Capt. W. H. Hammond 


$4,561.88 
72.02 
47.35 
10.00 
5.00 

2.00 


$4,698.25 





“Brokesley,” said the grocery keeper to the 
dead beat who was planning to move out of 
the community. “I don’t believe you will 
ever pay me what you owe me. It isn’t 
worth while to sue for it, and you have noth- 
ing I care to attach. I will simply give you 
a receipt and call it paid.” 

“Fine of you,” said Brokesley. 

A few moment’s after, seeing that Brokes- 
ley still lingered about, the merchant said: 

“Was there something you wished to speak 
to me about?” 

“Not specially, but ain’t it customary to 
give a feller a cigar when his account's set- 
tled?” 

* * « 


Reports of Activities 
REPORT of activities in con- 
nection with the training of 
1 members of the National Guard 
and Organized Reserves has been called 
for by the Commanding General of the 
4th Corps Area from the commanders 
of all posts in the area. This refers 
only to training that has been ac- 


complished with the civilian com)». 
ents when they are not on an aci \e 
status and includes occasions of a se)),i- 
official nature when groups of indi, (- 
uals have been entertained in 
capacity of members of the Army 
the United States. In view of {| 
fact that such reports may be calle 
for from time to time it would be wel! 
for the Commanders of Infantry Units 
to keep an accurate record of this work 
which will inelude dates, the number 
of persons participating, the organiza- 
tion to which they belong and the class 
of training that was given in each par- 
tieular instance. The aggregate of al! 
of the class of work throughout the 
Army for the past year will make a 
very creditable showing for the Arm) 
* ¢ @ 


A dusky son of Alabam’ was engaged 
busily in a cootie hunt. When asked by a 
sergeant what he was doing he replied. 

“T’se a-huntin’ of dem ’rifmetic bug.” 

“What do you mean—Arithmetic bug’” 
queried the sergeant. “Why do you call them 
Arithmetic bugs?” 

“Cause dey add to ma misery; dey sub 
tracts from ma pleasure; dey divides ma at- 
tenshun; an dey multiplies like hell.” 


a * 

Rotarians Endorse R. O. T. C. 
HE Rotary Club of Laramie, 
Wyo., has been very much in- 
Ge terested in the University ot 
Wyoming Infantry Unit of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, of 
which Maj. B. C. Daly, U. S. A. 
Retired, is the Commandant. Individ- 
ual members of the Club have followed 
the splendid work which Major Daly 
has been doing at the University for 
many years and as a result the Club 
itself, at one of its regular meetings, 2 
few weeks ago, passed congratulatory 
resolutions anent Major Daly’s work 
and appointed a committee of three of 
its members, all ex-service men, to in- 
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et the unit on the oceasion of a re- 
w which was held on Tuesday, April 
ith. The Club also voted to attend 
s review in a body. As a result of 
; inspection the committee reported 
follows: 
Your committee, appointed to attend 
review held by the University of 
\\voming Unit of the Reserve Officers’ 
(raining Corps, begs to report that it 
vas present on that occasion and de- 
res to commend without reservation 
the splendid showing which the cadets 
under Major Daly made. The officers 
nd men showed a thorough knowledge 
nd appreciation of open and close 
rder drill. Their soldierly bearing 
and the neatness of their uniforms and 
appearance ereated a most favorable 
impression. We feel that the cadets 
are receiving training in the knowledge 
of warfare, especially in the newer 
phases, such as trench warfare, ma- 
chine gun taeties, ete., which in its 
thoroughness should be valuable in the 
event of any future hostilities. Your 
committee very strongly believes in the 
program of the Government for the Na- 
tional Defense and from that point of 
view desires most heartily to commend 
the work of the Wyoming Unit. 


It gives us great pleasure to send 
you this endorsement by the Laramie 
Rotary Club of the work of the Mili- 
tary Department of the University of 
Wyoming. 

F. S. Burraae, 
President, Laramie Rotary Club. 
L. M. KrpLinger, 
Secretary. 
* * *@ 


The Leviathan is now conceded to be the 
biggest ship afloat, bar none and no bar. 
2. Oe 


March of the 22d 


FTER a march of 110 miles 
through Georgia the 22d In- 

Meee) fantry arrived at Camp McClel- 
lan ready for the summer’s training 
program, All during the march, Col- 


onel Kimbrough took advantage of the 
opportunities to let the people of the 
country become acquainted with their 
Army and get closer to it. The base- 
ball teams of the regiment played 
games all along the line of march 
wherever a local team was available; 
band concerts and parades were given 
wherever it was practicable to do so; 
a reception committee composed of of- 
ficers and men of the regiment was 
regularly detailed to show the people 
around and explain things to them. 
During the whole march there was not 
a single case of misbehavior or dis- 
order. The regiment made friends 
for the Army wherever it went and the 
entire affair was a brilliant success 
from start to finish. The regiment is 
te be congratulated. 
*.6hU6* > 


Unobserved and unannounced the presi- 
dent of a church society entered the com- 
posing-room of a newspaper just in time to 
hear these words issue from the mouth of the 
boss printer: 

“Billy, go to the devil and tell him to fin- 
ish that ‘murder’ he began this morning. 
Then ‘kill’ William J. Bryan’s youngest 
grandchild, and dump the ‘Sweet Angel of 
Mercy’ into the hell-box. Then make up that 
‘Naughty Parisian Actress’ and lock up ‘The 
Lady in Her Boudoir.” 

Horrified, the good woman fied, and now 
her children wonder why they are not al- 
lowed to play with the printer’s youngsters.— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


34th Keeps in Touch 
ITH a view to keeping in touch 
with former members of the 
regiment who have been dis- 
charged from the service the 34th In- 
fantry has adopted a novel plan. From 
time to time picture post cards of 
regimental activities are made and for- 
warded to them. This keeps the men 
interested in their old outfit and if the 
‘*soldier fever’’ strikes them again they 
are almost sure to return to it. An- 
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other point is made of forwarding to 
ex-members of the regiment the ath- 
letie prizes that they won while in the 
crganization. This carries the name 
of the regiment right to the hearts of 
the people who come in contact with 
the ex-soldier man who receives them. 


The banjo, when invented eighty years os 
had only one string. We should have let 
well enough alone. 


A Warning 


HE following is the body of a 
communication received at the 
headquarters of one of our big 

nfantry posts: 


Captain! Oh Captain! 
Man of the ready smile 

Dispeller of our troubles 
Now listen for a while. 


I want to talk of cocks and hens 
Of roosters and of pullets 

Which have, so far, by grace of God 
Escaped my vengeful bullets. 


These fowls assemble ‘neath my house 
To cackle, squawk and crow 

Full well they serenade this camp 
As all my neighbors know. 


No food of mine lures nigh these pests 
That wake us up so early. 

I bombard them with sticks and stones 
Which merely makes me surly. 


I do not know who owns this flock 
Of four or five or six; 

But with the neighbors hereabout, 
They’ve got me in a fix. 


They say, ‘‘Why don’t you kill your 
cocks, 
And have us in to dinner?’’ 
Ere long I’ll do that littie thing, 
And then I’ll be the winner. 


But unknown owners of the fowls 
Might then become offended. 

Before too late, let’s warn them all 
For necks can not be mended. 


34th Infantry Sports 


ITH a complete set of rules and 
regulations governing ath! ctic 

Bar and military sports, the ‘4th 
Infantry has thoroughly systemat ized 
these activities in the regiment. 

In addition to the usual trophies 
awarded to organizations, arrange. 
ments have been made to give a hand- 
some sweater to each member of the 
regiment who wins a specified athictic 
event, and a suitable prize to the in- 
dividual winners of military events 
The regimental shield will be mounted 
cn the breast of each sweater. The dis- 
tinctive mark for each class of athletics 
will be indicated by stars of different 
colors worn on the left breast. Any in- 
dividual who wins three of the four 
stars provided for will be awarded a 
large gold star with the smaller stars 
that have been won superimposed on it. 

For military events suitably en- 
graved cups, pennants and banners will 
be awarded to organizations and in- 
dividuals. These events will include 
horsemanship, transportation of vari- 
cus classes, best drilled rifle platoon, 
best drilled machine gun platoon, best 
trained (all around) rifle company, 
best trained (all around) machine gun 
company, high score individual in rifle, 
pistol, machine gun, automatic rifle, 
one pounder and light-mortar firing. 

To the soldier who excels generally 
in athleties will be awarded a hand- 
some gold watch. In case of a tie for 
this honor the award is to be made to 
the contestant who has the best soldierly 
record in which conduct, ability, force, 
leadership and general value to the 
regiment are the elements to be taken 
into consideration. 

A regimental athletic fund of more 
than $1,000 has been raised and this 
money will be used to supply the 
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hies, medals and other articles for 
winners of events. 
in order to keep the various squads 
to strength at all times it has been 
ded to make certain awards of 
es to the men who fail to secure 
coveted sweaters. These awards 
to eonsist of blue Jerseys with the 
imental number 34 in blue mounted 
a white shield. 
It is expeeted that the new departure 
1 do much to inerease interest in 
thletie and military sports in the regi- 
ment. Without the incentive of any 
iterial awards the football and basket 
| teams won their respective cham- 
pionships at Fort Eustis and the base- 
ll team is all set to win the champton- 
hip at Camp Meade this summer. 


When President Harding goes to Alaska 
this summer, he might try to find out what 
has become of the Eskimo pie. 


25th Makes Record 
GAIN the 25th Infantry carries 
off the shooting honors with the 
Mees) highest qualification ever made 
by an Infantry battalion. The feat was 
accomplished by the 3d Battalion of the 
regiment commanded by Capt. E. A. 
Kindervater at Nogales, Ariz. All of 
the 325 men who fired the ccourse quali- 
fied as marksmen or better except one 
which gives the battalion a record of 
$9.695 per cent which betters last sea- 
son’s record of this splendid shooting 
outfit by a fraction of one per cent. 
Last year’s record was 99.55. 
The tabulation below shows the re- 
sults in detail: 
Co. Co. Cmdr. 
4 Capt. S. O. Neff 
Capt. E. J. Boyer 28 
I Capt L. A. Page 40 
e 8 


Hg. Co. f{Capt. J. W. Bo ~ 
Serv. Co. beck 11 


E. R. 
22 


109 


The battalion spent five weeks on the 
range following a period of one week 
devoted to preliminary training in the 
post. Three groups were fired for rec- 
ord 12 days apart, each completing in 
two or three days. The practice was 
eonducted throughout in accordance 
with the instruction laid down in Rifle 
Marksmanship and to this is attributed 
the wonderful success attained. 

* * a 


A teacher asked her class the meaning of 
“furlough” and a small boy declared it meant 
jackass. The definition was not accepted, but 
the lad was obstinate and submitted proof, 
bringing forward a book containing a picture 
of a soldier mounted on a mule. The in- 
scription beneath the picture was: “Going 
home on his furlough.” 


. - * 
The Promotion List 


HE EDITOR: 


I have been reading an ever 
increasing number of articles 


lately in our service papers, regarding 


the promotion list. First the Air Serv- 
ice, then the Judge Advocate and Ord- 
nance think they should have a separate 
list, and this group and that group has 
been discriminated against, each one 
advancing his or its solution to the 
problem. 

Would like to suggest a plan which 
would seem to solve the mix-up and be 
a fair solution to all concerned and still 
keep one promotion list. Place all offi- 
cers as of July 1, 1920, from the first 
captain on down, on the promotion list 
according to age alone, that will give 
every officer an equal chance at his ulti- 
mate goal, which is to attain the high- 
est rank possible, consistent with honest 
and faithful service to his country. 
There is so very little difference in 

S. S. M.M. 
42 26 
37 10 
38 18 

6 3 
24 11 


68 


Ung. Percentage 
100 
98.96 
100 
100 


147 99.695 
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length of service of this group that the 
solution I am suggesting should make 
it acceptable. 

In this great Democracy of ours, we 
are taught in childhood that the sky is 
the limit, in other words that a man 
can rise according to his ability, but 
the promotion list as it now stands has 
effectually blocked a large proportion 
from ever reaching in many cases even 
a majority, simply because some young- 
sters had a few more days service, due 
to the fact that they could rush off to 
the first training camp from school, no 
business or family to make arrange- 
ments for. Then the government called 
for older men for the second training 
camp. Due to the difference in age the 
first camp men will reach the higher 
grades in due course of time and sit 


there while a large number of 6 der 
men are retired for age, in the | wer 
grades, the government giving no op. 
sideration whatsoever to expericnee 
and the more mature judgment or th, 
older men. It is not that we object to 
being ranked by men a lot younger 
but solely that no matter how hard we 
work or how efficient we are, our age 
will get us retired on account of the 
younger men above us. The other way 
every one will reach the higher grades. 

If any change is to be made or can 
be made in the list, would not a solution 
similar to the one I have mentioned 
(rather poorly set forth) be worthy 
of consideration. 

A. P. Kitson, 
1st Lieutenant. 


D 


Wearing of Boots by Infantry Officers 


The restriction against boots for dis- 
mounted officers has been looked upon 
as a discrimination by many officers. 
The following change in A. R. 600-40, 
which will be published shortly, per- 
mits dismounted officers to wear boots 
as set forth: 

28. Footgear. 


c. Boots. 
(1) Riding boots are authorized 
for wear at all times by officers 
who are required to be mounted, 


as specifically prescribed in Army 
Regulations. Riding boots are 
authorized for wear by all other 
officers, and by warrant officers 
at all times except when actually 
on duty at troop formations wn- 
der arms. 

(2) Field boots are authorized 
for wear by officers and warran' 
officers in inclement weather and 
in the field. 

(3) Rubber boots may be worn 
on mine planters, cable ships and 
transports, and during inclement 
weather when not under arms. 
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The Army’s Opportunity 


HOUSANDS of doughboys of 

the Regular Army will be on 

the march to and from the 
arious summer training camps in 
ach of the Corps Areas. This sum- 
mer these marches afford an excel- 
lent opportunity to let the people see 
just how their Army ‘‘carries on.’’ 
To this end it behooves those charged 
with them to provide those opportuni- 
The length of marches should be 
reasonable, even if it takes a day or 
two longer to reach the destination. 
The soldier worn out with a 25-mile 
march behind him is not fit to go on 
parade or to show up to advantage to 
the visitors to camp. The camps for 
the night should be carefully selected 


along the route so that they may be 
in the vieinity of towns where the 
greatest number of people may see the 


troops. They should be open to visi- 
tors. Wherever practicable, a military 
formation or ceremony should be sched- 
uled for the late afternoon and a big 
band eoneert for the evening. Field 
sports, boxing, baseball, ete., furnish 
means for ereating favorable attention 
and much publicity. 

The Army has a rare opportunity 
this year to do something for itself; it 
is to be hoped that full advantage will 
be taken of it. 

® 
Soviets Exporting Grain 


CCORDING to the report of the 
American Relief Commission, 
which has just completed a 
survey of the conditions in Russia, 
more than 8,000,000 Russians are des- 


tined to starve to death before this 
year’s crops can be made available for 
food consumption. That is, provided 
relief from the outside is not fortheom- 
ing. 

Right along with this prediction 
comes the news that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is actually exporting grain 
from Russia in considerable quantities 
and has a lot more in storage ready to 
export. 

Practical Americans who have do- 
nated their money to Russian relief 
work will demand an explanatidn of 
this, and it will be difficult to convince 
them that there can be any betterment 
of conditions in Russia until the coun- 
try has a government which makes the 
needs of its own people its first con- 
sideration. 

It is well known that the Soviets are 
verging on bankruptcy. They have 
managed to get together a few thon- 
sand tons of grain for which they can 
get some real, honest-to-goodness 
money, and notwithstanding the fact 
that the Soviets, a short time ago, tried 
to abolish money, money is what they 
want. It is of little concern to them 
that 8,000,000 of their people starve to 
death so long as they can keep their 
pockets filled with the coin of the 
realm. 

® 


Use of Traditions 


T least two of our Infantry 
regiments make ‘‘esprit’’ capi- 
wae tal out of the old-time tradi- 
tions of the organization. In the 3d 
Infantry we have the famous ‘Buff 
Stick’’ made from the flagstaff which 
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stood on the heights of Chapaultepec 
when that regiment stormed them in 
the course of the capture of the City 
of Mexico. The Buff Stick is awarded 
on the first day of each month to the 
company that has maintained the high- 
est standard of discipline, appearance 
and everything that goes to make a 
company of soldiers, during the pre- 
ceeding month. The Buff Stick is car- 
ried by the first sergeant of the com- 
pany at all formations, and he marches 
beside the captain when the company 
turns out. The competition is most 
keen, and it is considered a great honor 
for a company to win the trophy. 

In the 14th Infantry the motto of 
the regiment is employed for the pur- 
pose of bringing about excellence. This 
motto is ‘‘The Right of the Line.’’ It 
originated during the Civil War. 
When General McClellan reviewed the 
Army of the Potomac 
came up as to the position of the 14th 
Infantry and it wes assigned to ‘‘The 
Right of the Line’’ on account of the 
excellent and heroic service that it had 
rendered during the campaign. To- 
day, by a series of rigid tests and in- 
spections the best company of the regi- 
ment is determined periodically and 
this company is assigned to ‘‘ The Right 
of the Line’’ in every formation in 
which it participates. Many of our 
Infantry regiments have traditions 
that could be employed in a similar 
manner. It only remains for them to 
be searched out and brought into 
being. As promoters of Esprit de 
Corps they are of the best as is evi- 
denced by the high standard main- 
tained in the two regiments referred 
to here. It will pay us to dig up the 
old-time stuff and make use of it. 


the question 


Americanization Schools 
HE work of the ‘‘Reds’”’ ; 
their affiliated bodies is mani- 
wm fest in the most unexpect 
places, as illustrated in an article 
this issue of the JouRNAL on 


Americanization Schools. Here wa 


the grocer to whom appeal was mai; 


by an Americanization worker to ac 
as interpreter in interviewing a wom- 
an of foreign birth. Apparently he 
complied cheerfully enough, but 
promptly reported the women were 
not interested in what the Americ: 
had to offer. It is apparent that th 
grocer did not want the Americani 
zation worker coming into his neigh- 
borhood and enlightening his cus 
tomers as to American methods, lan 
guage, and prices. So long as his cus 
tomers could not make contact with 
Americans he had them at his mercy 
to charge what he chose for his mer 
chandise. So the foreign women were 
fruitful soil for communistie doctrine 
The wages of their men-folks, large 
as they were, were all absorbed in the 
mere process of existence. 
live from hand to mouth offer fertile 
material for socialistic propaganda. 

There are some thirty-five hundred 
Americanization schools in the United 
States, and that in the District of Co 
lumbia is merely typical of the rest, 
though probably more greatly hand 
capped than others, because of the de 
pendence on Congressional appropr 
ation for maintenance. 

These schools are of great interest 
to the Army for they are solving the 
same problem that the Army met in 
the Development Battalions necessita 
ted by the draft. 

That their work is worth while is 
shown by their recognition by the 


Those who 
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reme Court of the District of Co- 
‘ia. Onee a month one of the 
stices of this body sits as a Natural- 
tion Court and the District Attor- 
questions the candidates for ad- 
sion to citizenship as to their 
wledge of our Government, their 
ication, and other qualifications for 
jmission. 
[his Court now accepts the certifi- 
of the Americanization School as 
to the qualifications of the new citi- 
ns and his appearance in Court is 
merely for the purpose of taking the 
rmal oath of allegiance. 
The Infantry Association is so much 
interested in these schools that it has 
en glad to make a contribution to 
continue the work during the sum- 
mer by supplying at least a small part 
of the deficit caused by failure of Con- 
gress to appropriate the necessary 
funds for maintenance. 


7d) 
Operations of the Reds 


O those who are familiar with 
the- aims and the dastardly 
programs for the inciting of 


the operations of the Reds stand out 
on every hand. 

The Communists and their allies 
under various and sundry names are 
iow conducting a nation-wide drive 
rr the purpose of securing funds 
with which to oppose the criminal 
yndicalist laws of the States where 
hey have been enacted and are being 
‘arried out. At least six speakers 
have been on the boards for several 
veeks haranguing their hearers into 
parting with their long green. Chief 
among these is one Eugene V. Debs, 
who adopts this means of showing his 


appreciation of the leniency extended 
to him by the National Government 
in commuting his prison sentence. He 
now calls it, among other choice 
names, ‘‘a plutocratic, graft-infested 
institution.’’ 

The defense of the Communists ar- 
rested at Bridgman, Mich., and the 
fight against the California Criminal 
Syndicalist Law are the chief pur- 
poses for which funds are sought. 
Foster is still one of the defendants in 
the Michigan case and Mrs. Stokes is 
also to be tried because of her partici- 
pation in the illegal Bridgman conven- 
tion. The speeches of these advocates 
of violent revolution in the United 
States are marked with bitter attacks 
upon the form of government here 
which they, at the behest of the Lenin 
and Trotsky group of Communists, 
are endeavoring to destroy by ‘‘armed 
insurrection.’’ 

The fight in California, which is con- 
ducted in the main by the I. W. W. 
as a result of which Upton Sinclair 
was arrested recently with a score or 
more I. W. W.’s, has gone so far as 
to call upon the radicals of the coun- 
try to boycott all California products, 
The first 
of fourteen demands made by the 
Wobblies 


political, class-war prisoners.’’ 


including moving pictures. 


‘‘release of all 
The 
fourteenth point calls for the boyeott 
“‘until the Criminal Syndicalist Law 
has been repealed.’’ The other points 
deal with wages and conditions: of 
work except for the twelfth point 
which, entirely Communistic, provides 
for a Ship’s Committee which ‘‘shall 
be recognized by the Master of the 
Vessel.’’ 


is for the 


This, of course, would re- 
sult in the ship’s committee instead of 
the captain, running the vessel. 
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The American Civil Liberties Union 
has been branded officially as follows: 


A supporter of all subversive move- 
ments, and its propaganda is detri- 
mental to the interests of the State. 
It attempts not only to protect crime 
but to encourage attacks upon our in- 
stitutions in every form. 

This quotation is taken from the 
official report of the Lusk Committee, 
which exposed the radical movement 
in New York State directed against 
the Government. The chief leader in 
the American Civil Liberties Union is 
Roger N. Baldwin, the draft-dodger 
who served time for refusing to aid 
the United States in time of war. 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
never has aid to give the poor man 
who steals a loaf of bread to feed his 
children, but if anyone attacks the 
Government of the United States this 
organization offers the services of 
money and lawyers almost without 
limit. It boasts that it commands the 
services of more than 800 lawyers in 
the United States and it is constantly 
raising funds to be used for the de- 
fense of conspirators against this Gov- 
ernment. William Z. Foster and Eliz- 
abeth Gurley Flynn are officials of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

Perhaps the frankest confession of 
this organization that it is interested 
only in radicals who seek the destruc- 
tion of the American Government was 
contained in its circular relating to 
its interest, or lack of interest, in one 
Linn A. E. Gale, who beat the sheriff 
of New York across the Rio Grande 
by only a few feet. Gale was a draft- 
dodger, like Baldwin, and was wanted 
for other crimes in New York. He 
went to Mexico where he published 


— 


a weekly paper devoted to attack. 0) 


the Government of the United St: te 
and to praise of the Germans «nj 
more particularly of the Russian Con. 
munists. His activities in connection 
with indecent advertisements finally 
led to his expulsion from Mexico whey 
he was seized by the United States 
officials, tried, convicted and sent to 
the Leavenworth penitentiary. All th 
time he was in Mexico and during his 
trial he was supported and indorsed 
by the American Civil Liberties 
Union. But Gale recanted and re. 
nounced his Communist doctrines. 
Whereupon the American Civil Li}e: 
ties Union broadcasted a circular in 
which it said: 


Linn A. E. Gale is wholly undeserv- 
ing of the support of those interested 
in political prisoners for he has r 
pudiated his beliefs and severed his 
connections with the radical move- 
ments. 


It will be interesting to the loyal 
citizens of the United States to find 
upon the National Committee of the 
Labor Defense Council which is fight- 
ing for the Communists arrested in 
connection with the illegal Bridgman 
convention, besides Foster, Browder, 
Dunne and Ruthenberg, defendants, 
Debs, Baldwin, Holmes and Miss 
Flynn, the name of Father John A. 
Ryan, of the National Catholic We! 
fare Council. Father Ryan is the man 
who is quoted in a petition calling for 
clemency for one Nicholai Mansevich, 
who admitted that he believed in gov- 
ernment by assassination of public of- 
ficials, that ‘‘ American industrial life 
is better as a result of having men of 
the type of Mansevich in its ranks.” 
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s quotation is taken from the text 

the petition filed in behalf of the 
adieal who approved and sought the 
estruction of the Government of the 
nited States by violence. 


® 
Brighten Up 


HE Army can learn a lesson 
from the wonderful parades 
and pageants of the Shriners 
with which the National Capital was 
hrilled during the early days of June. 
The colorful garb and uniforms of the 
arious patrols which marched up his- 
orice Pennsylvania Avenue between 
stands packed with humanity, may 
have seemed a bit garish at times to 
some of us, but there is no question 
that they were picturesque and at- 
tractive as a whole. Undoubtedly 
they would not be suited to warfare 
inder modern conditions, but all this 
pomp and panoply were not intended 
for war. They were used to entertain 
and attract and they succeeded in this 
most admirably. 
But aside from the effect on the 
admiring multitudes, is there not food 
for thought in the effect on the march- 
ers themselves? 
There were upwards of a hundred 
thousand of these representatives of 


a great secret fraternity, numbering 
all told something like a half million 
men, who took, and take, delight in 
arraying themselves in various bright- 
colored uniforms, with Oriental motifs 
predominating. 

Mother Nature arrays the male bird 
in the gaudiest of plumage while his 
mate is ofttimes the most sober in ar- 
ray. Custom in recent years has de- 
creed a reversal of this habit in man- 
kind; but reverting to type and left 
to his own devices this same man puts 
on all the vivid color he can. 

So with the parade uniform of the 
soldier. Let his working garb be as 
protective as possible, but when he is 
out for show, give him a uniform in 
which he can take pride, and above 
all give him some kind of a change for 
evening wear and on Sundays when 
he ‘‘ walks out,’’ as our British cousins 
say. 


The bright and possibly startling 
uniform of the Shriners, may not be 
the sole magnet to this fraternity— 
we know it is not; but we also know 
that we are all a bit susceptible to 
color and music. 


‘*Brighten up the corner where you 
are,’’ sings Rodheaver, Billy Sunday’s 
silver-voiced leader. 


D 
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National Guard Instructors 
Fo" the offieer detailed as Instruc- 

tor to the National Guard there 
is an ever-growing field for construc- 


tive work. In the January issue of 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL I attempted to 
point out the nature of the personnel 
of the National Guard and its organi- 
zation and the general duties of offi- 
cers detailed as Instructors. In this 
and in an article to follow certain 
aspects not covered in regulations 
and orders will be discussed which it 
is hoped will be of interest to those 
officers who are alive to their respon- 
sibilities and who are ambitious to 
make good on their detail. It is not 
intended that the following be stated 
as a dictum but that the ideas advo- 
cated may suggest other ideas applic- 
able to the particular unit and com- 
munity in which the Instructor works. 

Let it be said in the beginning that 
the amount of detailed and formal 
instruction such as classes, assemblies 
or other meetings will be compara- 
tively small. For this condition there 
is a sound reason. The War Depart- 
ment has wisely ruled that Instruc- 
tors will not attempt to take in hand 
the instruction of the men but will 
work through the commanders in the 
National Guard to the end that they ac- 
quire the art of handling men. It is 
obvious that an Instructor who in- 
structs companies and battalions while 
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their officers are present is depriving 
those officers of the very thing for 
which they were commissioned. The 
Instructor must be on hand to answer 
questions, make suggestions, give ad- 
vice and generally stand as a fricnd 
and helper where his help is needed. 

There is a fundamental difference 
between the Regular Establishment 
and the other components of the Army 
of the United States and it must be 
constantly borne in mind by Instruc- 
tors. The Regular officer works at his 
profession every day. The National 
Guard officer works during the day at 
his civilian pursuits and then has to 
come down to the armory, change in- 
to his uniform and into the military 
character with all its exacting quali- 
ties for the evening. To do this suc- 
cessfully and at the same time keep 
himself abreast of the subjects in 
which he has to teach his command is 
something of a job. Very few of the 
officers of the Guard have any time to 
spare for the general advancement of 
their regiments and battalions. For 
this reason the average citizen is al- 
most totally ignorant of the function 
and aim of the National Guard units 
in their communities. 

To my mind this opens a wide fie! 
for the energetic Instructor who reall) 
wishes to accomplish something on his 
detail. He has time to do those things 
for the unit to which he is attached 
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is placed in a position where he 
carry out the ‘‘One Army’”’ policy 

; stated by the War Department. He 

not hampered by detailed instruc- 

ons as to this and that but is as- 
imed to have the necessary qualities 

d initiative before being placed on 

e detail. What he does is left pretty 

uch to his own judgment, subject of 

ourse, to the Senior Instructor in the 
tate. 

Advertising in our country has been 

evated to an art. In order to ob- 
tain recognition and to be understood 
n the rush of our modern civilization 
you ‘‘must let your light so shine that 
men may see your good works.’’ The 
parable about the man who hid his 
light under a bushel particularly ap- 
plies to those who serve their country 
and who certainly remain ‘‘unhonored 
and unsung’’ except in time of emer- 
gency. 

Every normal man craves appreci- 
ation for work well done. The great 
majority of men like to see their 
names in print and the citizen soldier 
is no exeeption to the rule. One shin- 
ing example of this is the Marine 
Corps. No one can question that the 
appreciation of their splendid quali- 
ties by the public is due to the pub- 
licity they have received. Yet they 
are no better than the other Ameri- 
cans who serve the country but who 
have not been advertised extensively. 
Esprit du. corps is nothing but the 
appreciation of an organization by its 
members and the public and the liv- 
ing up to those qualities. The fore- 
going brings me to the first item to 
which an instructor can give consid- 


erable attention to the betterment of 
his organization. 
PUBLICITY 

It is obvious that the officers and 
men of the Guard have no time for 
publicity work yet if the public knows 
nothing of the unit in the community 
there will the support that 
these men are entitled to have. In 


not be 


every community where there is a 
unit of the Guard there is generally 
a weekly or daily paper which is per- 
feetly willing to give space to the 
military items of news. The Instruc- 
tor should conduct this space himself. 
From the local happenings such as 
enlistments, 
births, 
general 
service 


discharges, marriages, 
from 
the 


decisions, 


promotions, ete.; and 


items of interest from 


journals such as 


regulations, policies and _ technical 
articles; a very readable and interest- 
ing column can be carried. This does 
not mean that a rough memorandum 
penciled on a piece of scrap paper 
will do but that his stuff must be care 
fully prepared and ready for editing. 
The editor of a paper has not the time 
or inclination to solve puzzles. If the 
is stationed in a small 
town he can be more effective because 
of the personal touch that the small 
town has. 

It is very desirable that all officers 
of the Guard subscribe to the service 
journal of their branch of the service. 
These journals all give space to the 
National Guard. 
NAL conducts a 


Instructor 


The INFANTRY JOUR- 
National Guard De- 
partment in which will be found all 
items of general interest in addition 


to notes on particular units." The 


*A subscription to the Ivrantay Jourwat is a perfectly legitimate expenditure from the 
Company Fund. 
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Instructor should make it his business 
to see that his service journal con- 
tains some items of interest to his or- 
ganization every month. Officers and 
men alike will subscribe and read the 
service journals when they feel that 
they are a part of what is published. 

Some officers feel that they are not 
writers and therefore are not able to 
do the things indicated in the preced- 
ing paragraphs. To these officers it 
might be said that they are expected 
to do whatever is necessary to success- 
fully accomplish their missions. Such 
writing as they may have to do is not 
expected to be a literary gem nor is it 
expected that a Henry James style be 
developed in order to chronicle the 
items of interest from an organiza- 
tion; an orderly and intelligent state- 
ment in readable form is all that is 
necessary. 


HISTORY AND TRADITIONS 

One of the first things an Instruc- 
tor must do is to establish a complete 
understanding with the commander of 
the unit to which he is attached for 
duty. They must work together and 
their aims must be the same, that is, 
the good of the organization. I have 
yet to hear of a Colonel in the Na- 
tional Guard who does not welcome 
any help he can get in the conduct of 
his regiment. 

Practically every organization of 
the Guard had some part in the World 
War. Many of them had their incep- 
tion before the Mexican and Civil 
Wars. Around the armories and in 
the State archives there are records 
which set forth their histories and ac- 
complishments. The Instructor should 
make himself familiar with these rec- 
ords and should lend his aid in secur- 


ing a coat of arms, motto, regimen: | 
day and the perpetuation of any oth. ; 
custom or law of the regiment whi: |, 
makes for regimental esprit. Military 
men value these things in a way that 
is incomprehensible to the civilian. (A!) 
of this takes time and the Instructor 
has lots of time. 

Here is one idea that has worked 
well. After the regiment had receiy > 
its coat of arms the Instructor made 
arrangements for paper and envelopes 
with the coat of arms on it with tl) 
idea that the officers would use it for 
their personal stationery. Practically 
every officer in the regiment is now 
using the regimental insignia on his 
personal stationery.* This may seem a 
small matter but it is the little binders 
that keep the whole together. It also 
impresses those who know nothing of 
the regiment. 

The Instructor should know as much: 
about the regiment to which he is at- 
tached as any man in it. He should 
intimately know the temperament and 
characteristics of each officer and 
should constantly keep to the front 
pride of regiment and of duty accom 
plished. He should endeavor to im- 
press on officers and men as oppor- 
tunity offers that their regiment is the 
best in the Army and to fail to obey 
orders and carry out instructions is 
unpardonable for an officer of such a 
regiment. 

During the World War it was 
necessary to get down to bare essen- 
tials. All of the pretty part of the 
service was sacrificed to hard, bitter 
training. The personnel used oil on 
its leather instead of polish. During 
peace men will. not be attracted to 
the service unless there is more parad- 
and less grind. Ceremonies, parades 





2Such stationery may be procured from the Infantry Association. 
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d the like should be encouraged and 
instructor can find quite a bit to 
| along this line. I remember that 
the first soldiers I ever saw fired my 
magination and I determined to be 
, soldier. Some of the fire of imagi- 
ation still remains with me. How- 
ver, if a reeruit is lead to some stuffy 
rderly room and perfunctorily sworn 
n and then put to moving packing 
ases which have just arrived there is 
not likely to be a reenlistment. The 
Instructor can devise some fitting 
ceremony for inducting a recruit into 
the service which will apply to the 
particular unit and local conditions. 
The regimental commander will be 
glad to set his approval on such a 
ceremony because he realizes the diffi- 
‘ulty in seeuring good recruits. In 
time of war it is necessary to strip 
to essentials but in time of peace it is 
foolish. Instead of martial glory the 
recruit is confronted with hard man- 
ual labor in the armory. Such a cere- 
mony not only impresses the recruit 
but the men of the organization as 
well, 
‘‘ All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.’’ Much has been said 
about baths and pool tables as an at- 
traction. This is true to some extent 
but it has not the appeal that it has 
been credited with. Dancing is about 
the best bet that the armories have to 
ultract the young man. The Instrue- 
tor can be of great help in arranging 
the small details that take time. 
Where the officer of the National 
Guard has to devote his spare time to 
administrative details such as paper 
work, reports, etc., the Instructor can 
plan all the details of an entertain- 
ment, reduce the plan to writing and 
assign each man to his particular 


work. This saves a world of time and 
relieves a harassed commanding officer 
or company commander of a burden. 
In planning entertainments the In- 
structor should bear in mind that 
regimental history and _ tradition 
should be stressed so that people will 
enquire as to the meaning of such and 
such a thing. Every man will take 
pleasure in explaining that his regi- 
ment does certain things because it is 
such a different regiment. This, after 
all, is esprit. 

Every regiment of the National 
Guard should have not only a coat of 
arms but a regimental air to be played 
by the band on all occasions of cere- 
mony and parades. The men will get 
to know it and love it because it is 
their own. The Instructor can be of 
great help in this respect. If he is 
stationed at headquarters where the 
band is he can consult with the band 
leader and they can arrive at some 
agreement as to what to recommend 
to the Colonel for adoption. Bands 
are more or less difficult at any time 
and by cultivating cordial relations 
with the band leader the Instructor 
ean be a power for good and can also 
correct misunderstandings which may 
arise. A good band is hard to get and 
they require nursing along. But good 
musicians will do more work than the 
regulations call for if they think they 
are properly appreciated. It is par- 
ticularly recommended that Instruc- 
tors help out the band in every way 
possible. 

By consulting records, talking with 
those who were in the unit in years 
past it will generally be found that 
the regiment was partial to a certain 
melody which with 
some event connected with its history. 


was associated 
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The Instructor should then make it 
his business to revive this and pos- 
sibly have more added in the way of 
medley until a satisfactory regimental 
air has been evolved. If the Colonel 
of the regiment approves it can be 
adopted in formal orders and filed for 
record in the Adjutant General’s 
office. 

It has been said that an Instructor 
to the National Guard has for his 
principal work the drawing of his pay 
and his breath. The War Department 
does net so regard an assignment but 
has stated that only the best of offi- 
cers will be given such a detail. Those 
who receive such an assignment may 
consider themselves honored and as 
- officers will undoubtedly live up to 
their responsible mission.—Capt. 
My es D. SAve.ie, Infantry. 

(Eprrors Nore: Officers on duty 
with National Guard units who may 
be interested in extending the mem- 
bership of the Infantry Association 
in their units should write to the Sec- 
retery and secure the plans for ex- 
tending this membership. Many offi- 
cers “°ve by personal effort brought 
the membersuip of the units with 
which they are on duty up to 100 per 
cent. Its all a question of funds. If 
the National Guard will give the In- 
fantry Association a 4,000 member- 
ship, the National Guard Department 
can be increased and made more valu- 
able. You do your part and you may 
be assured that the JouRNAL will meet 
you more than half way.) 


® 


All Aboard for That Summer 
Camp! 
N a little over a month, the National 
Guard of Georgia will grab its tooth 
brush, sling its pack over its back, 
shoulder its cannon or rifle, and under 
the tender and solicitous care of the 


Medical Department, will wend j; 
way to summer camps, there to wor 
some, play some, cuss a few and ge: 
erally enjoy itself. 

We trust that all Colonels are se: 
ing that the Majors are getting th 
battalions ready, and all Majors a: 
seeing that the Captains are getting 
their companies ready, that all Ca; 
tains are seeing that the Lieutenants 
are getting their platoons ready, that 
all Lieutenants are seeing that the 
Sergeants and Corporals are getting 
the privates ready, for they are the 
folks for whom all the others are 
created.—Georgia N. G. Bulletin. 


® 


National Guard Strength 

HE NATIONAL GUARD will ap- 

T parently fall a good many thou 

sands short of the 190,000 strength 

which an estimate of a year ago set 
for its enrollment by June 30, 1923. 

The strength returns for the month 
of June are not yet tabulated but 
judging from the aggregate strength 
of 157,808 on May 31, and the number 
of new units recognized to June 1 to 
15 (30) it is evident that the strength 
of the Guard hardly exceeded 160,000 
at the end of the fiscal year 1923 
This was the Guard’s strength a year 
ago. It rose to a maximum of 164,007 
on September 30, 1922, but since then 
there has been a slight though steady 
monthly falling off in strength. 

The reasons for this situation have 
been more or less widely diseussed— 
the main one being that this shrink- 
age is the result of the very rapid ex- 
pansion of three years ago when the 
Guard accepted for membership some 
50,000 recruits whose terms of service 
are now expiring. Other causes oper- 
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to impede National Guard growth 
his time but the combination of 
if them is not believed to be seri- 
; enough to prevent the successful 
ture development of the National 
iard along the lines originally con- 
mplated for that development. Dur- 
¢ the past few months the weaker 
ts, those that were badly located 
the beginning, have fallen by the 
ayside and a general shaking down 
as taken place that will, in the main, 
ove beneficial to the service as a 
ole. 
There is no tendency to conceal 
. fact that a retrograde movement 
is discouraging rather than encourag- 
¢ but the fact remains that the Na- 
tional Guard organization is based on 
sound principles in this country and it 
is assured of federal support that will 
eventually make it a complete suc- 
cess, particularly if the States that are 
now backward in meeting their obli- 
cations to this foree begin to do their 
full duty. 
I 


Civic Bodies Support National 
Guard 


HE following is a letter addressed 
T to the business men of Los An- 
geles, enlisting their support for the 
160th Infantry, National 
It is one of the most effective 
measures that we have seen along 
this line: 


California 
Guard. 


What would we do—we people of 
Southern California—to maintain law 
and order in ease we were visited by 
a great catastrophe—an earthquake— 
a great fire—or a serious outbreak of 
a lawless mob—any of which might 
reach a magnitude entirely beyond the 
scope of the police department? 

Do? Why there is only one body of 


men south of San Francisco that could 
be called upon for immediate help, 
and that is the 160th Infantry, Cali- 
fornia National Guard. 

The 160th is a fully organized and 
completely equipped regiment and 
it is, now, ready to function within 
24 hours. 

The 160th is only asking for your 
moral and physical support—it is your 
regiment—encourage them and aid all 
you can for a larger enrollment. 

July 8 to 23—the 160th goes into 
camp for summer training—maybe 
you have a member of the 160th in 
your employ—he wants to go—and he 
should go—give him two weeks’ va- 
cation—a pat on the shoulder and a 
word of commendation for the good 
work he is doing for you and your 
family. 

Employees of State, City and Coun- 
ty are permitted two weeks for camp 
work with pay—plus their regular 
two weeks’ vacation with pay. 

It is the sincere wish of the organi- 
zations, of which you are a member, 
that you do everything within your 
power to help the 160th Infantry, 
California National Guard—it is a 
wonderful body of men and deserves 
your unstinted support. 

We know you will help—once the 
matter is brought to your attention. 
Sincerely yours, 

L. A. Chamber of Commerce, 
W. T. Bisuop, President. 
Realty Board, 
Epwin G. Hart, President. 
Wholesale Dry Goods Assn. of L. A., 
W. P. Loyner, President. 
Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Assn., 
Irwin H. Rice, President. 
Better America Federation, 
Saut WaLpEeMAnn, President. 
Retail Dry Goods Merchants’ Assn., 
Aurrep E. Apams, Secretary. 
®@ 


Some Practical Pointers 
HE Inrantry JourNAL is always 
on the lookout for new ideas and 
we are consequently glad to publish 
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the following statement prepared by 
Capt. Claud R. Boland, commanding 
Company C, 133d Engineers, 8S. C. N. 
G., on the subject of maintaining a 
National Guard organization. Every 
company commander can testify to 
the difficulties to be faced, first in 
organizing the unit and, afterwards, 
in stimulating the organization’s drill 
attendance. Captain Boland’s idea of 
having a drill attendance contest be- 
tween the two platoons in his com- 
pany seems to be a most excellent one. 
The fact that it succeeded so well with 
his organization indicates that this 
plan has fine possibilities. 


(a) Prepare a schedule at least once 
a month for the various drills to be 
conducted by the organization and 
post it on the bulletin board so that 
each man will know what is expected 
of him on the following drill period 
and can prepare himself accordingly. 

(b) The schedule should be as di- 
versified as possible, governed by good 
practice, in order to keep the interest 
of the men alive. If we give them 
“Tl. D. R.’’ night after night it soon 
becomes monotonous and as a result 
the attendance at drill falls below the 
required percentage to draw pay, and 
no organization can live under those 
conditions. 

(ce) Make the armory as attractive 
as possible, provide various forms of 
amusement, and one of the best draw- 
ing cards I’ve ever used was competi- 
tion in attendance, between the vari- 
ous units from the platoon down to 
the squad. Competition in drills and 
the manual of arms between the same 
units once every three months has 
also produced fine results. 

My organization pulled a very suc- 
cessful little affair a short while ago 
between the two platoons: Our at- 
tendance was dropping below par so 
we organized the Ist Platoon as the 


— 


‘“*Reds’’ and the 2d Platoon as je 
‘*Blues’’ against each other for a d:\\| 
attendance contest over a period 0! 
three months, the losing platoon 
supply and serve the winning platoon 
a supper at one of the leading hote|s. 
As a result we averaged an attendan:o 
during that period of 92.5 per cent 
and it has continued very good ever 
since. Now the losing platoon wants 
to get at the throat of the winners 

(d) Each Engineer company com- 
mander shou!d give his men at least 
15 minutes close order instruction 
each drill period, followed by one 
hour devoted to the various forms of 
engineering work, finishing off with 
15 minutes more of close order dr'!! 
in order to maintain the proper dis- 
cipline that can be obtained in no 
easier manner. 

(e) Hold a non-com school with the 
officers each week and go over the 
work to be performed on the follow- 
ing drill period. I have gotten very 
good results from this method. 


® 
Red Blooded Americanism‘ 


HE NATIONAL GUARD is one of 

the most potent factors in the 
making of an American of the red- 
blooded sort. We Americans shoul 
not consider any person as an Ameri 
ean who does not show a clear red- 
blooded attitude on all national ani 
state issues. 

There was a time when ‘“‘blue- 
blooded’’ Americans were thought to 
be the best citizens. The test was 
family tree and tradition. It was not 
ar acid test since it depended upon 
the ancestor and not upon the indi 
vidual concerned. It is well to be 
proud of a long line of patriotic an 
cestors. It is well to venerate the 
traditions and history of a noble strain 





* Maj. R. C. Cotton, formerly Editor of the Inrantay Jourwat, in the 160th Infant, 


Guardsman. 
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‘ lineage, but this does not win the 

attle of today, nor does it, in any 

ay, help to further Americanism or 
\merica for Americans. 

What we need today is a high- 
ninded citizenry bent on maintaining 
vhat our forefathers obtained for us. 
They made America for Americans. 
it is now our duty and heritage to 
<eep the old flag flying with the same 
‘utter and identical spirit. 

When bolshevism shows itself in 
some insidious form here or there, we 
must knock it down with all of our 
might and mein. When radicalism 
speaks, or when syndicalism is ap- 
parent, we should not rest until due 
authority has squeleched it. Anyone 
who disparages our Government in 
any form or manner whatsoever must 
do so knowing a chip is on our 
shoulder and therefore does so at his 
own risk. Is it not a proud blessing 
to know where we stand? Is it not 
the divinest human feeling to know 
that capital and labor, rich and poor, 
‘squire and peasant, high or low, all 
red-blooded Americans, are on this 
side, and we group ourselves together 
in one loyal body of upstanding, stal- 
wart citizens with law and order, peace 
and prosperity, physical and mental 
right-living as our rewards. 

Pride in our military organization 
exists because right is with us. We 
know that our country is first, last 
and all the time our paramount theme. 

This, then, is the National Guard, 
one of the strong fibres in the weav- 
ing of citizenship. Red-blooded Amer- 
icans all, and therefore the bluest- 
blooded of all. Tradition and an- 
cestry we can pass on to our children. 
Let us pass on ancestry and history 
rather than live on it, then moor our 


citizenship to the sturdy rock thus 
made rather than tie it to the frail 
hitching-post of the past and, while 
living in the moment, have a deep re- 
gard for the future citizenry and con- 
tinuous welfare of our country. 


® 
Digest of Militia Bureau Circular 


Letters 
A BSTRACTS of the circular letters 
recently issued by the Militia 
Bureau are published herewith for the 
convenience of the Na- 
tional Guard readers. 
Circular Letter No. 42, May 9, 1923 
—Prescribes as follows: 


a. Caretakers for animals are au- 
thorized at the rates prescribed by 
paragraphs 939 and 940, National 
Guard Regulations, 1922. 

b. Mechanics for Air Service units 
are authorized at the rates prescribed 
by paragraph 988, National Guard 
Regulations, 1922. 

c. Each unit of horse-drawn Field 
Artillery will be allowed one care- 
taker at $75.00 per month for the care 
of its equipment, in addition to the 
authorized caretakers for horses. 

d. Each unit of motorized Field 
Artillery or Anti-aircraft Artillery 
and each tank company and signal 
company is authorized one mechanic 
at $125.00 per month. 


No allowance will be authorized for 
units not listed above. 

Circular Letter No. 43, May 10, 
1923—Decentralizes control of Na- 
tional Guard troop movements and 
places this matter in the hands of the 
State authorities. 

Circular Letter No. 44, May 12, 
1922—Publishes the following deci- 
sion of the Secretary of War to all 
concerned : 

The Secretary of War directs that 
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no officer of the Regular Army hold- 
ing a commission in the National 
Guard be permitted to accept any de- 
tail of assignment in connection with 
his duties as an officer of the National 
Guard if additional compensation in 
any form or from any source shall 
thereby accrue to him, presently or in 
the future, and that you issue such in- 
struction to all officers detailed for 
duty with the National Guard in your 
Corps Area or Department as will 
make the above direction effective. 

Cireular Letter No. 45, May 14, 
1923—Announces that sufficient funds 
are, now available to permit unas- 
signed National Guard officers to at- 
tend the 1923 field training encamp- 
ments. 

Cireular Letter No. 46, May 15, 
1923—Brings to the attention of the 
Adjutants General and the United 
States Property and Disbursing Offi- 
cers throughout the country the fact 
that many National Guard units are 
not equipped at peace strength. The 
fact is brought out that the War De- 
partment wishes this condition to be 
corrected and that each State should 
keep constantly on hand enough 
equipment to supply its recognized 
units at peace strength. 

Cireular Letter No. 47—Publishes 
Controller’s decision authorizing pay- 
ment of armory drill pay to members 
of a squadron headquarters detach- 
ment who attended drill with the troops 
of their squadron by order of the com- 
manding officer. 

Cireular Letter No. 48, May 21, 
1923—Outlines form of affidavit to be 
filed in behalf of dependent mother in 
suppport of claims for the rental and 
subsistence allowance to National 
Guard officers. 

Circular Letter No. 49, May 25, 





1923—Discusses the problem of equi 
ment tables for National Guard unit; 
the point being brought out that on 
account of the reduced strength at 
which National Guard units are or 
ganized, it has been necessary for th: 
Militia Bureau to prepare special 
equipment tables for these units. The 
suggestion has been made that these 
individual equipment tables be done 
away with and replaced by a system 
under which basic allowances for al! 
arms will be published in a circular 
corresponding to War Department 
Cireular 169, leaving the items of 
special equipment for the various units 
to be covered by separate tables. 
The Militia Bureau recognizes the 
advantages of both systems and calls 
for recommendations on the suggested 
change in the present method. 
Cireular Letter No. 50, June 9, 1923 
—Announces that officers of the Mili- 
tia Bureau will be sent on visits to as 
many National Guard camps this sum- 
mer as funds will permit, it being 
understood that these visits will not 
partake of the nature of an inspection. 


TRAINING CIRCULARS RECENTLY ISSUED 
BY THE MILITIA BUREAU COVER THE 
FOLLOWING POINTS 


Training Cireular No. 4—Publishes 
a change in Paragraph 103, Rifle 
Markmanhip, 1920, under which it is 
prescribed that National Guard organ- 
izations which normally would be re- 
quired to fire Course A may be au- 
thorized by the Militia Bureau, under 
specific conditions to fire Course B or 
Course C. 

Training Cireular No. 5—Deals 
with the use of new Infantry Training 
Regulations during -the present 
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mory season and 1923 field encamp- 

nts. 

Training Cireular No. 6—Covers the 
nmunition and target allowances for 
ational Guard Anti-aircraft Artillery 
inits. 

Training Cireular No. 7—Publishes 
list of Field Artillery training memo- 
randa, eireulars and regulations that 
are still effective for the Field Artil- 
lery units of the National Guard. 


® 


Largest National Guard Regi- 
ments 


ORTO RICANS evidently take 

kindly to National Guard duty. 
The 295th Infantry organized in Porto 
Rico and authorized to recruit to war 
strength shows the largest enrollment 
of any National Guard regimental or- 
ganization. Sixty-two officers and 
1,368 enlisted men are carried as com- 
pared with 61 officers and 1,520 en- 
listed men authorized for the peace 
strength of a Regular Army Infantry 
regiment, 

The 162d Infantry organized in 
Oregon with 59 officers and 1,258 en- 
listed men is second -on the list. The 
commanding officer of this regiment is 
Col. Creed C. Hammond now on duty 
in the Militia Bureau. 


® 


General O’Ryan Retires 


LS iy: received orders relieving 
him from active duty and placing 
him on the retired list, Maj. Gen. John 
F. O’Ryan went to Division Head- 
quarters in the Municipal Building 
yesterday to say good-bye to his staff, 
all of whom had been with him for 
many years and saw duty on the Mexi- 
can border and in the World War. 


General O’Ryan’s retirement ended 
twenty-six years of National Guard 
service, including active duty as Major 
General in command since 1912, and 
active duty in France as Commander 
of the Twenty-seventh Division. 

In a message to the officers and men 
of the division and other New York Na- 
tional Guard units, General O’Ryan 
said he had wished to retire from active 
service when he returned from France, 
but had conceived it to be his duty to 
assist in re-establishing the National 
Guard on peace basis. 

‘*When the accomplishment of that 
work warranted attention to other af- 
fairs,’’ he continued, ‘‘I was placed on 
leave status by Governor Miller and ap- 
pointed a member of the Transit Com- 
mission of New York State to aid in 
the solution of the transit problem in 
the City of New York. That mission 
was perforce accepted. Its accomplish- 
ment has not yet been attained. It is 
fraught with many difficulties and ob- 
structions, but an opportunity and an 
obligation exist to render a noteworthy 
service to the people of the City of 
New York. I feel that my immediate 
duty is with the Transit Commission 
and I pledge you that it shall continue 
to be performed at least in the same 
disinterested way that we all rendered 
our military service. 

‘* Always in my life I shall be stimu- 
lated by the recollections of the spirit 


of the National Guard, of the intelli- 
gence of its personnel, their comrade- 
ship, their sense of service, and re- 
sponsiveness to leadership. Of the ac- 
complishment of the wonderful men, 
dead and alive, who fought the battles 
abroad, you and those who follow you 
in the service will ever hold a loyal ap- 
preciation. More than nine thousand of 
them were killed or wounded in the 
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27th Division alone. Until I witnessed 
their conduct in battle I did not believe 
such gallantry and determination as 
theirs, though often possessions of the 
individual, were traits of the mass. 
May the world soon become so organ- 
ized for law and order that there will 
be no repetition of so cruel a method 
or determining its affairs.’’ 


® 


Duty of Citizenship 
VERYBODY should be trained to 
know that every able-bodied citi- 
zen owes a civie duty to the nation— 
all the time.—Theodore Roosevelt. 
With the above as his text the editor 
of The Red Guidon, the live monthly 
published by the 108th Field Artillery, 
Pennsylvania National Guard, outlines 
a lesson for the young men of that or- 
ganization. The following is quoted 
from the editorial : 


The members of the 108th Field Ar- 
tillery are mostly boys—in years—but 
they are men—in service. Their par- 
ents or their teachers must have be- 
lieved in the above words from our 
former President, and their teachings 
have found root. The young boys who 
learned these things are now paying 
their debts or doing their duty to their 
country by serving in this regiment, 
and preparing for that time, which they 
may never see, when their nation needs 
them to protect the ones who did not 
see their duty. While it will be neces- 
sary to form a large army—by con- 
scription—in the event of war, the boys 
who learned their lesson will be ahead 
of those who failed to do so. 

All honor to those who by volunteer- 
ing for military service, and thus pre- 
paring themselves, are ready for any 
emergency required of them. They 
will be the leaders, not only in action, 
but also of the men who are later 
drafted. In all wars that this regi- 
ment of ours has been in, many, many 


of the enlisted men have been com :s- 
sioned and have had organizations of 
their own. 

It is a further duty of the memn- 
bers of this regiment to spread the 
gospel. Tell your friends and your 
younger brothers and your relatives 
of the duty they owe this nation of 
ours; tell them about this regiment, 
all that it means to you, and has meant 
to the country, and the men who have 
gone before; bring them into the regi- 
ment. They should assist, and no one 
is better qualified to talk to them than 
you are, you who have seen your duty 
and are living up to it. 


® 


Pleas for National Guard * 


HAT is the Guard ?—It is the re- 

sult of a policy. The only 
clearly defined, fixed, purposeful and 
practical policy, on a broad, compre- 
hensive seale ever adopted by the coun- 
try for National Defense. This policy 
ereated by your Congress under the 
title of the National Defense Act pro- 
vides, as its main active feature, in ad- 
dition to a small Regular Army, for a 
National Guard. This Guard is num- 
erically apportioned amongst the dif- 
ferent states. The State Legislatures 
have accepted the obligation. The 
Guard is being organized throughout 
the country. Certain states have about 
completed their allotment of troups. 
Others are progressing toward comple- 
tion. When completed, the Guard wil! 
number (roughly) about 250,000 troops 
crganized as is the Regular Army. |t 
is composed of volunteers. One hun- 
dred per cent patriotic young American 
citizens. This body of citizen soldiers 
is instrueted, uniformed, armed, 
equipped and paid by the United States 
Government. There is little cost to the 
state or individual. This policy, 
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ugh the Guard, has created a 
ble, instrueted, equipped and or- 
ized citizen soldiery to take care of 
serious emergency until further 
eparation, if needed, can be made. 

e frightful eonsequences of our un- 

eparedness prior to and during the 

e great war is known to all. The 

tional Guard as now constituted is 

of the vital agencies to provide 
against a repetition of former costly 
negligenee and eriminal indifference. 
Incidently it will prove a live factor in 
properly dealing with any internal 
cifficulties, Federal or State, that may 
‘rise. All this with the least possible 
cost to the tax-payer. 

To the Employer—Business Men and 
Others —The Guard in spite of the 
many difficulties, is being rapidly or- 
It’s great difficulty after 
organization is community mainte- 
It needs your friendly counte- 
nance and moral support. It suffers 
mainly from the indifference of those 
who should value and appreciate it. 
Employers often discourage it by their 
attitude of opposition to employees be- 
longing. This should not be. The time 
interruption to business is most neg- 
ligible. In this day of effort of many 
against the proper and 
established order of things, opposition 
tv the Guard is strange and unaccount- 
able. All well disposed citizens should 
be fully alive to what it means nowa- 
days to have a well trained and depend- 
able Guard organization in the com- 
munity. Did you ever stop to consider 
Mr. Citizen, how little the Guard ever 
asks of you in the way of sacrifice and 
support compared with what it can do 
or you in the way of protection to your 
property, to say nothing of the pro- 
‘cction of the lives of yourself and 
‘amily? Think of it as an asset. An in- 


ganized. 


nance, 


agencies 


surance against danger laden possibil- 
ities. It is both. It is worth while. 
It asks little. It ean do much when you 
most need it. What does it do in times 
of riot, disaster, strikes and other con- 
ditions when civil authority is help- 
less? Its mere moral effect frequently 
saves many lives and millions worth of 
property. Its need and good work is 
almost daily in evidence somewhere 
throughout these United States. Its 
wants are modest. Compare the de- 
mands of many local institutions, 
worthy of course, you foster through 
large contributions. Surely the Guard 
is due a moderate amount of considera- 
tion. Give the Guard a friendly greet- 
ing, a good word, a generous feeling. 
Drop around at the armory occasionally 
cn drill nights. Have a pleasant en- 
couraging word for the Captain and 
the men. If you do you will have an 
organization of which you and the com- 
munity will justly be proud and can 
depend upon. It will only cost you a 
little kindness and brotherliness. The 
Guard is making these boys more pa- 
triotic and better citizens. It is pre- 
paring them for what a man and citi- 
zen should do if need be. Give them 
some thought and a few friendly acts. 
You will never regret it. 

To the Women.—An urgent appeal is 
made to the women, generally, in be- 
half of the National Guard and kindred 
activities for national defense. Their 
moral support and friendly aid mean 
so much to the success of these worthy 
organizations. The women in many 
communities encourage and aid these 
activities. However, a vast number of 
these organizations throughout the 
country are not receiving the help of 
the women of their communities. 
Women aid most materially many 
patriotic societies and associations. 
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These societies and associations are 
born largely from the glorious and 
history making service to the country 
and flag of the volunteer (National 
Guard) soldier. In many communities, 
in time of peace, the history of the Na 
tional Guard in its efforts for success 
has always been that of struggle, sac- 
rifice and lack of proper local support 
and recognition. This is due largely 
to the usual disease of indifference, 
apparently inherent in this country, in 
time of peace, toward even mere com- 
mon sense—though pitifully modest— 
military preparation against possible 
dangers from both within and without. 
A more generous consideration and re- 
gard is invoked of the women for these 
worthy organizations from which 
spring the patriotic bodies they so 
generously and voluntarily aid and 
encourage. 

Any disinclination, on the part of 
the women in communities, to favor and 
aid the modest and common sense prep- 
arations for national defense now being 
conducted is not due to unpatriotic 
motives. As in the past the women of 
this country will always prove their 
splendid patriotism. Where the atti- 
tude of opposition and indifference to- 
ward a reasonable preparation for 
national defense exists it is induced 
by a dread of war and the horrible 
consequences thereof. It may be justiy 
stated here, and emphasized, that Na- 
tional Guard and kindred service has 
absolutely nothing to do with the causes 
of war. These preparations are merely 
to provide against danger, possibilities 
from within and without. One could 


ar well charge that the police protection 
maintained in communities as being the 
cause of murder, burglary, arson and 
numérous other violations of law and 
order that threaten the peace and com- 





fort of society. 

Should war again confront the 
country the able bodied men wil! be 
drafted as before. The training now 
carried on teaches protection aga inst 
the ills and diseases of camp. It teaches 
how to intelligently combat the enemy 
on the firing line. It teaches in a thou- 
sand ways how to minimize the dangers 
and hardships of war. Training and 
preparation as now conducted in- 
creases, materially, the chances of the 
soldier’s safe return. 


® 


N. G. Scholarships at University 


NDER the sponsorship of Gen. W. 
A. Raupp, Adjutant Genera! of 
the State of Missouri, scholarships in 
the State University are to be granted 
to members of the National Guard be- 
ginning this fall. It is General 
Raupp’s idea to have a representative 
from each regiment of the Guard each 
year and it provides a splendid oppor- 
tunity for an education. The plan was 
approved in principle last year by the 
State authorities, but owing to the 
large expenditures incident to strikes 
and the necessity for the use of State 
funds in connection with them it was 
impracticable to put it into effect. It is 
the plan to award these scholarships 
hased on a competition for them in the 
regiments selected and eventually each 
organization will have its cadet in the 
university who is actively pursuing the 
course of military training afforded by 
the R. O. T. C. It is expected that 
the cadets who so graduate at the Uni- 
versity will continue to be members 
ef the Missouri National Guard and ac- 
tively engage in its activities. Gencral 
Raupp is the pioneer in this field and 't 
is expected that much good will come ‘» 
the National Guard from it. 
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-ncouraging News From North 
Carolina 

\ an effort to bring the neglect of 

Guard to the attention of the 

state Legislature, the Georgia Na- 

nal Guard News Bulletin of June 

publishes the following informa- 

on involving the States of the 

Fourth Corps Area and the sums ap- 

opriated by the legislatures thereof 
‘or their National Guard force: 


Amount present 

annual appro- 

propriation for 
G 


Troops 
enrolled 


. 2422 


Maintenance 
$ 50,000 


state 


Alabama ........ 


For a partial list of these amounts see 
table on bottom of page. 

The list could be indefinitely ex- 
tended, but spa@ee does not permit. Out 
of 39 localities at National 
Guard units are located only 9 have 
failed to contribute, and in three of 
these cases promises have been made 
that the community or the county will 


which 


soon make some financial provision for 
the support of their local organization. 


Special appropriations 
for other purposes 


Such sums as may be necessary for riot or 


strike duty. 


$45,000 for repair of arsenal and armories. 
$8,000 riot expense—Does not include salaries. 


Florida . . 1611 
Louisiana ......... 1582 
Mississippi ....... 1437 
North Carolina 2567 


71,850 
38,000 


55,000 
125,000 Troops on riot duty are paid from gen. funds, 
not this appropriation.—Does not include 


salaries. 


South Carolina 1883 
Tennessee .......... 724 
Georgia . 2467 


54,732.50 
42,000 
25,000 


North Carolina’s appropriation of 
$125,000 is an indication not so much 
of generosity as of broadmindedness on 
the part of the State legislators. This 
spirit seems to pervade the entire State 
if we may judge from the figures set 
forth in the North Carolina National 
Guard Bulletin of June 1st. In addi- 
tion to the State and Federal funds 
expended on the North Carolina Na- 
tional Guard units, the towns and coun- 
ties in which these units are located 
also contribute to these organizations. 


Station and Organization 
Raleigh, Service Co., 120th Infantry... 
Charlotte, Company F, 120th Infantry... 
Charlotte, Company C, 105th Engineers. 
Wilmington, 42ist Co., C. A. C.... 
Wilmington, Hd Co., 120th Infantry... 
Greensbere, 422 Co., a Y anereenegy 
Gastoria, Howitzer Co., 120th Infantry... 
Oxford, Ist Bn., Hdqrs. Co., 120th Infantry 

Asheville, Troop F, 109th Cavalry Sin <i 
Asheville, 105th. Veterinary Company. Ente ew 


$9,200 for salaries. 
$50,000 for riot expense only. 


—n 


D 


Publicity for National Guard 
IEUT. Joseph C. Haire, 122d In- 
fantry, National Guard 
has devised a scheme for publicity a 
step in advance of anything that has 
heretofore come to our attention. 

The management of the Macon (Ga.) 
News, the leading daily of the city, has 
allotted to him a page in the Wednes- 
day issue of the paper each week. It 
is headed ‘‘The Macon National 
Guardsman’’ and is published in the 


Georgia 


Contribution Contribution Contribution 


by county by members 
$600.00 $ 50.00 
800.00 30.00 
800.00 ideal 
900.00 
300.00 
300.00 
300.00 
500.00 
300.00 
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interest of the Georgia National Guard. 

Lieutenant Haire fills his page each 
week with matter of special interest to 
the National Guard a general in- 
terest to the public - 4 It is up 
to the minute stuff and he puts it over 
in fine shape. 

A certain part of the page is devoted 
to the advertisements of firms who cater 
to the Army element and produces a 
revenue that is attractive to the pub- 
lishers of the paper. Here is a plan 
that can be put into operation to ad- 
vantage in hundreds of towns through- 
out the country. It affords a medium 
for placing and keeping the activities 
of the local organization before the peo- 
ple. It can be made an attractive 
teature of the paper itself. There is 
always a wealth of material available 
for the news columns. In addition to 
the purely local news and personal 
items covering the activities of the Na- 
tional Guard and its personnel, there is 
always valuable material that may be 
clipped from the service papers and 
journals to make up the copy for such 
a page. From a business standpoint 
we feel sure that any newspaper that 
will enter into it will be fully repaid 
fer the use of its space in the creation 
of new advertising contracts that are 
most attractive. 

Lieutenant Haire is to be congratu- 
lated on his interest and initiative. He 
has hit upon a plan that is most ef- 
fective and is glad to have it passed on 
to the rest of the service. 


® 


Alumni Support 


N an issue dedicated to the American 
Legion the Florida Sound-Off in an 
editorial advances the idea that the Na- 
tional Guard can secure no better back- 
ing than that of the American Legion, 


the ‘‘alumni’’ of this country’s mili: .r) 
service. To quote this editorial : 


There is probably no more substan: ia 
backing for an institution, or an or. 
ganization, than the support of a 
**Alumni,’’ so to speak, composed 0; 
those who by contact with it throvg! 
service, or otherwise, are placed in ; 
position to fully appreciate what con 
stitutes its needs, and what its ups and 
downs consist of. 

One of the most wonderful fields for 
this sort of endeavor today is furnished 
by the National Guard. In its missior 
of preparing in time of peace a body of 
young men in such manner as to be ever 
ready for first-line military service, th 
Guard needs the infiuence and help of 
an ‘‘Alumni’’ composed of men who 
have had experience in its ranks—and 
who graduated from such service unde: 
war conditions and experiences, and 
made good. Such an ‘‘ Alumni’’ is not 
hard to find—it is embodied within 
The American Legion. 

There is no organization in existenc 
today more fitted to take upon itsel! 
such a work as the establishing, and th: 
maintenance, of a high ideal for servic: 
to our country and flag in the ranks of 
the National Guard than the American 
Legion. With its membership estab- 
lished in practically every city, town 
and hamlet, of the nation, the Legio: 
is doing a great work already, through 
the medium of the school, the natural- 
ization courts, and in other ways in 
spreading and teaching patriotism and 
leve of country. Since a great portion 
of the men who wear the Gold and 
Blue lapel button and who wore the 
©. D. and sailor blue during the trying 
days of 1917-1918, represented the 
Guard when the call to arms sounded, 
there is no question but what they are 
the ‘‘Alumni’’ of the Guard, and as 
such their interest and good will is 
something that they should give -the 
Guardsmen freely and without stint. 

The records of deeds done during tlic 
great war belong in many instances ‘0 
the National Guardsmen, and some of 
them stand out as the most glorious 
and heroie of the conflict, and it is the 
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of the Citizen Soldier of today to 
e them handed down to him by the 
who helped to make these records, 
an inspiration to him in the per- 
nanee of his duty. 

radition in the Regular Army es- 

ishment dates back for decades, and 
one of the greatest morale builders 
wn to the service. Just so is the 
dition of what the National Guards- 

n have done under battle conditions 
something of untold value to the Guard 
establishment of today. 

[he American Legion has within its 
orovinee to perform a work of great 
value to the service of the country, 

hich no other body can perform, by 
carrying out and establishing tradition 
as the ‘‘Alumni’’ of the National 
Guard. 


® 

Advertising the National Guard 

F people forget a thing it is as good 

as dead. This applies to the Na- 
tional Guard with particular force. 
This service, as noted in the news bul- 
letin issued by the Office of the Ad- 
jutant General of Maine, is one of the 
big businesses of the State and it must 
be managed like all other enterprises. 
The bulletin further remarks: 


Each organization is an important 
part of this big business. In order to 
obtain the best results in the National 
Guard, it is very necessary to adver- 
tise, the same as any corporation. And 
one medium is this Bulletin of News 
Votes. Copies are sent within the State 
to Chambers of Commerce, Boards of 
Trade, American Legion Posts, and in- 
terested individuals. This distribution 
offers a wonderful opportunity to tell 
about your activities. Don’t be bash- 
‘ul. The entire Maine National Guard 
will benefit by reading the news con- 
tributed by each unit. Be unselfish, 
so that other organizations may keep 
up with you. In that way you will be 
‘sisting the National Guard in your 
“tate in becoming more efficient. Send 
n news items each month so that this 
pamphlet will be truly a Bulletin of 


News Notes. Let’s make it more in- 
teresting. Send in suggestions. This 
is your Bulletin and it is up to you to 
do your share in making it successful. 

Remember—‘‘It Pays to Advertise.’’ 


® 
Message From Oklahoma 


S a fine statement of the funda- 

mental doctrine underlying Na- 
tional Guard service the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL commends the following mes- 
sage from Brig. Gen. Baird H. Mark- 
ham, Adjutant General of Oklahoma. 
This statement was published in Cir- 
cular Letter No. 36, May 11, 1923, from 
General Markham’s office. It is worth 
the thoughtful consideration of every 
man interested in the welfare of the 
National Guard and in the stability of 
our country. 


One of the important needs of the 
National Guard at this time is compre- 
hensive, conservative, friendly pub- 
licity. The public must be given an 
opportunity to understand and study 
the principles that govern the creation 
of an efficient National Guard, and the 
part that it must play in the National 
Defense and in the Government of 
the States. 

To a majority of people, any mill- 
tary foree is an army or a part of an 
army, and as a feature of the reaction 
against war which has followed the 
abortive efforts to bring about an uni- 
versal peace, it is fashionable just now 
to denounce the Army and all forms of 
military service as promoting agencies 
of militarism, and therefore, malevolent 
and vicious influences, to be eombated 
and frowned upon at every opportunity 
by every type of demagogue, pacifist 
and stay-at-home patriot. 

These people do not know and the 
mass of the people do not realize that 
an effective, well-organized, National 
Guard is the State and Nation’s safest 
insurance policy against militarism and 
its only alternative for a large standing 
army and compulsory military training 
and service. These undisputed facts 
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must be brought to public attention. 
The thinking men and women—the 
fathers and mothers of the country— 
are entitled to know the whole truth 
about the nation’s present wise plans 
for the national defense and the im- 
portant part in that economic and ef- 
fective plan that is to be played by the 
National Guard of the United States. 
When they realize that voluntary mili- 
tary service and training under Regu- 
lar Army Instructors has been provided 
for their sons at home; that they are 
paid liberally for this training and that 
it necessitates no sacrifice or neglect of 
their duties to themselves, their fam- 
ilies, or their employers, the Guard will 
become what by right it ought to be— 
the most popular institution in the 
country, and every local organization 
will have a waiting list and service in 
the Guard will be accepted as a certifi- 
cate of the highest patriotism and good 
citizenship. 

The National Guard, in a country 
like ours, is the true bulwark of the 
peoples’ liberties; it is the strong right 
arm of executive authority in the States 
and in the Nation, and, in the last 
analysis, is the real power behind the 
civil law which it is sworn to uphold 
and preserve. Because it is a public 
service and an inherent part of our 
system of government, no one has any 
personal or financial interest in ‘‘sell- 
ing’’ the National Guard idea to the 
public. Among the few, it is taken as 
a matter of course, while among the 
many, it is looked down upon as a 
species of militarism, not dangerous 
enough to be respected, but too danger- 
ous to be admired or supported. Some 
diseussion of its merits, its purposes, 
and principles through the country 
press and other publicity mediums of 
high character is necessary to acquaint 
the reading public with these funda- 
mental facts and to establish in the 
minds of the people worth while that 
the National Guard is neither a fad nor 
an experiment, but it is the constitu- 
tional military force of the United 
States and under the National Defense 
Act, it must be in the future, the Na- 


tion’s chief reliance in case of ei: her 
domestic or foreign war. 


® 


Colorado Guard Prepares for 
Camp 

HE Colorado National Guar js 

getting ready for their big train. 
ing camp to be held from June 1\) to 
24 at the State Rifle Range near Den. 
ver. The program of training has been 
completed and includes a variety that 
is certain to make the whole period in- 
teresting and instructive. 

During the Camp the National 
Guard Marksmanship trophies will be 
eompeted for by the rifle companies. 
Included in these is the Wilcox Trophy 
which was won by Company ‘‘H”’ in 
1921, and a number of the Company 
Commanders have served notice that 
they are out to win it this year. 

The Colorado Guard, despite the dif- 
ficulties that have been encountered, is 
well recruited up and all organizations 
are contesting for high place in the per- 
centage of attendance table for the 
Camp. 

Maj. H. O. Olson, Infantry is on 
duty with the Colorado Guard and is 
doing splendid work in connection with 
his job. 

® 


N. G. Organization Histories 


HE Militia Bureau has recom- 

mended to the Secretary of War 
that the following communication be 
published to National Guard authorities 
throughout the country : 


Up to the present time there has 
never been available in the Militia 
Bureau or the War Department proper, 
any historical data so compiled as to 
make it possible to trace and connect 
up the history of various units of the 
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National Guard, with the end in view 
eurately preserving the traditions 
hese units. 

Sinee the World War, this lack of 

accurate historical outline for all 
National Guard organizations, has been 
keenly felt. The.need has been partic- 
ularly apparent in eases involving ap- 
proval of coats of arms and the award- 
ing of battle honors. Furthermore this 
lack would, in ease of war, be a great 
cbstacle to the War Department in any 
attempt to handle National Guard units 
with a view to disturbing, as little as 
possible, the historical continuity of 
these units. 

It is realized that the consumation 
of such a plan involves considerable 
time and labor upon the part of all 
concerned, but it is also believed that 
all will agree that the results will be 
well worth the effort. The desirability 
of undertaking the whole task at once, 
rather than by piecemeal, so that con- 
flieting elaims between organizations 
may be threshed out, must likewise be 
apparent to all concerned. 

It is proposed to request each State 
to submit an outline history, accom- 
panied by a suitable diagram depict- 
ing its evolution, in the case of each 
National Guard organization allotted 
to the State. 

In making up the outline history for 
each organization the following pro- 
cedure must be carefully observed : 

a. Authority for organization, reor- 
vanization and changes in designation 
must be cited whenever possible. 
Where it is not possible to cite doeu- 
ments, the nature and source of the 
v formation should be indicated. 

b. The outline must be so drawn as 
to leave no doubt as to whether the 
existence of the unit has been contin- 
uous. Special attention must be paid 
to periods of transition into and separ- 
ation from Federal service in order to 
make it perfectly clear in what manner 
the historieal continuity of the unit 
is preserved, 

c. The outline must be brief and con- 
cise as its purpose is not so much to 
record the history of the organization 
in minute detail but rather to deter- 


mine, in a clear way, just what its 
historical continuity is. 

It is hoped that the State authorities 
and all concerned will realize the im- 
portance of this matter and that they 
will interest themselves in furnishing 
the War Department and the States 
with this valuable data. 


® 


Comptroller’s Conclusions 


ARMORY PAY FOR A DIVIDED 
NATIONAL GUARD ORGANIZATION 
NDER date of May 25, 1923, the 

Comptroller General rendered an 
adverse decision in connection with the 
payment of a portion of a National 
Guard unit, enrolling 18 men, which 
held its armory drill separately and 
without the supervision of a commis- 
sioned officer. In this case the small 
detachment was located in a town some 
distance from the home station of the 
parent company and it was the custom 
for the men of this outlying group to 
assemble with their company only once 
a month, the remaining drills being 
held as indicated above. 

The point in this case is that the 
State authorities had not secured per- 
mission to organize a separate platoon 
at the outlying station, and the Comp- 
troller, therefore, held that there was 
no warrant for its existence as a Na- 
tional Guard unit. It was also an- 
nounced that, in the Comptroller’s 
opinion, the men composing the separ- 
ate detachment had to be included in 
ascertaining the enlisted strength of the 
company for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether 60 per cent of that strength 
were present at the regular company 
drills so as to entitle the officers to 
compensation therefor. 

It is understood that a change in the 
National Guard Regulations which may. 
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be published before this issue goes to 
press will permit National Guard com- 
panies to divide up into as many de- 
tachments as desired for the weekly 
armory drill, it being understood that, 
whatever the number of assemblies held 
each week, no man shall receive com- 
pensation for more than one drill and 
the total attendance at the various 
exercises which are combined as one 
drill, shall be sufficient to entitle the 
officers to their armory drill pay under 
the provisions laid down in present 
regulations. This regulation will not 
be retroactive, 


PAY OF ENLISTED MEN DRILLING IN OR- 
GANIZATIONS OTHER THAN 
THEIR OWN 

The Comptroller General has held 
that members of the headquarters de- 
tachment, cavalry regiment (not sup- 
plied with horses) may be attached to 
troops of the squadron by order of the 
squadron commander in. order to make 
use of the horses furnished those or- 
ganizations. While so attached, the 
troops to which the enlisted men are 
assigned will be considered ‘‘their or- 
ganization’’ within the meaning of the 
law. However, such attached men can 
not be counted as ‘‘present for drill’’ 
in determining the drill attendance ne- 
eessary to qualify the officers tor 
armory drill compensation. 

The Comptroller has also held 
as early as November 15, 1922, that a 
medical officer, voluntarily and with- 
out direction, drilling with an Infantry 
organization is not entitled to armory 
Grill pay. 

In view of the first decision quoted 
above the Militia Bureau assumes that 
in order for men to qualify for pay for 
drills attended with organizations other 
than their own, the circumstances of 





this attendance must be similar to ‘hose 
described. 


COMPTROLLER IS ASKED TO RECONS!DER 

At the imstance of the Militia 
Bureau, the Secretary of War has asked 
the Comptroller General to reconside; 
his decisions denying specialists’ rat. 
ings for enlisted men and longevit pay 
for National Guard officers. The de- 
cision disallowing armory drill pay for 
the men who enlisted too late or were 
discharged too early in the month to 
attend 60 per cent of the drills ordered 
for that period was also placed on the 
list for reconsideration. The Militia 
Bureau hopes that a more liberal view 
will be taken by the Comptroller in 
reviewing these cases. The intent of 
Congress, as understood by many, was 
that these allowances should be granted 
members of the National Guard, and 
the fact that the Comptroller’s inter- 
pretation of the provisions of the law 
resulted in depriving them of this com- 
pensation has naturally met with con- 
siderable criticism. 

(Editor’s Note.——Late information 
from the Militia Bureau indicates that 
the Comptroller declined to recede 
irom the position he has taken con- 
cerning specialist pay.) 


® 


Recognition of New Units 
S anticipated, the approach of the 
summer training season has en- 
abled the authorities of many States 
to bring new units into the National 
Guard as well as to recruit to a more 
satisfactory strength the organizations 
already formed. 

During the month of May, 42 new 
units were received into the National 
Guard fold, the units recognized be- 
tween May 5 and June 9 being 
listed below. 
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s well to get as much encourage- 
as possible from this influx of 
nizations for the fact remains to 
iced that National Guard recruit- 
s not what it should be in the 
try at large. Such States as Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin are typical suf- 
‘crers, but as they have had their trou- 
bles sufficiently advertised these will 
not be referred to here except to men- 
tion that the authorities of the latter 
State have found it necessary, on ac- 
count of reduced appropriations 
ordained by their legislature, to dis- 
band or to convert into other units all 
companies belonging to the 1st Wiscon- 
sin Infantry, a surplus regiment highly 
regarded in Wisconsin and in the 
Militia Bureau but without a divisional 
This regiment will be 
broken up during the month of June 
and it will require a dozen or more 
organizations in other 
States to offset the companies of the Ist 
Wisconsin that have to be disbanded 
outright. 

Both good times and hard times 
play their part in the slow development 
of the National Guard. This apparent 
contradiction is explained by the fact 
that during periods of full employ- 
ment in the industrial field men are too 

usy and prosperous to be interested 
in the Guard, while on the other hand 
the legislatures of many States, elected 
cn a platform of economy and tax re- 
vision downward, have made heavy 
cuts in the local appropriation for the 
Guard organization. 


® 


Inspection Competition 
Cc IMPETITION is recognized as one 
of the greatest incentives for pro- 
ducing excellence in a military organi- 
zation. Reeognizing this fact many 


assignment. 


new 50-man 


of the National Guard regiments are 
including in their programs for the 
summer training competitions of vari- 
ous sorts. Running through these 
events is one that will do good serv- 
ice. It is an inspection competition 
which includes the lay out of the 
soldier’s personal equipment for in- 
spection. 

This latter will serve a double pur- 
pose. In the first place it will teach 
the soldier how to lay out his equip- 
ment in an orderly manner and in the 
second place it will enable the com- 
pany commander and the inspecting 
officers to check up the equipment and 
make note of any shortages that may 
exist in it. 

Such a competition is readily con- 
ducted and it is usually an easy mat- 
ter to determine the winner. In most 
cases there is included a complete in- 
spection of the company, taking into 
account the condition of the arms and 
clothing of the men and the make up 
of the Infantry pack. After this arms 
are stacked ; the company moved back 
from them a short distance packs un- 
slung and shelter tents pitched. The 
personal equipment is then laid out 
for inspection in front of the shelter 
tents. Following this tents are struck 
and the competition includes all of 
these elements each of which is given 
a relative value. 


q 


A Seattle Comment 


HE Seattle Daily Times in a force- 

ful editorial on the National 
Guard situation in Washington brings 
out the fact that one of the most serious 
things involved in the threatened re- 
duction of the local National Guard 
would be the necessity of abandoning 
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all of the preliminary work necessary 
te the prevention of needless loss of life 
when the Guard is mobilized to sup- 
press riots. The editorial continues: 
Whenever National Guard troops are 
thrown against a mob without previous 
training, the situation resulting is 


worse than if there had been no Guard 
to eall out. 


When National Guard troops are sent 
against a radical outbreak or are 
charged with the duty of keeping a 
railroad running, and the proper staff 
work has not been done to provide in 
advance plans for the meeting of the 
special situation—or at least the gen- 
eral situation—involved, then their use 
is attended always by preventable loss 
of life and the mission upon which the 
troops are sent is either not performed 
or else is greatly delayed in accomplish- 
ment. 

Every penny of increase in the ap- 
propriation for the National Guard 
means better trained rifles for home 
defense. 

Every penny of reduction is a gun 
in the hands of a radical or a rioter! 

So many conflicting reports have 
come out of Washington lately there 
has been some uncertainty as to what 
the Legislature of that State has ac- 
tually done for its National Guard. It 
it a relief, therefore, to announce that 
while the appropriation for the years 
1924 and 1925 was cut to $351,000 (as 
compared to $718,000 for the preced- 
ing biennium) the National Guard of- 
ficers of the State are taking this hard- 
ship in fine spirit and are determined 
to keep the Washington Guard ‘‘on the 
map’’ as an effective organization. 

It appears that this reduction will 
prevent the organization of any new 
units and will place upon the organiza- 
tion commanders additional adminis- 
trative work such as the preparation 
of pay rolls, heretofore performed in 
the Office of the Adjutant General. The 


unit commanders will also be forced to 
depend upon their own resources jy 
the matter of recruiting. 


® 


Recognition of 26th Division 
HE 26th Division, Massachu :etts 
National Guard, has secured fed. 

eral recognition of its Headquarters 
to date from May 24, 1923, with Maj 
Gen. Edward L. Logan commanding. 
. The Massachusetts Division is the 
third National Guard Division to com- 
plete its organization and to secure 
federal recognition. The 28th Divi- 
sion in Pennsylvania and the 27th in 
New York were recognized in Decem. 
ber, 1921. The 37th Division (Ohio 
is also understood to be practically 
complete. 


® 


New York Recruiting Campaign 
HE New York authorities simply 
won’t let the recruiting problem 
alone. In addition to spending thou- 
sands of dollars on prizes for the best 
individual recruit getters in their or- 
ganization, the Adjutant General’s 
Office maintains a lively barrage of |it- 
erature to stimulate activity along this 
line by the unit commanders themselves. 
A recent circular letter issued from 
General Berry’s office gives a summary 
ot the system followed by the 14th New 
York Infantry in an effort to make Na- 
tional Guard service attractive. 

It appears that this regiment has 
organized an enlisted men’s club in 
which moving pictures, featuring the 
latest films are shown on drill nig/its. 
Two shows are given, one during the 
drill hour at which parents, wives. rel- 
atives and specially invited guests of 
the enlisted personnel are present. he 
enlisted men come in for the second 
show after the drill is completed. 
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feteria is also maintained at the 
it which the enlisted personnel 
‘heir invited guests secure meals 
lute cost. As a sample of what 
ieans a choice of soups, different 
Linds of meat and fish, potatoes any 
st bread and butter, coffee, tea and 
ice cream or French pastry, and 
tv of each course ean be had for 
Sandwiches and short orders of 
| kinds are also served at cost as are 
arious popular brands of cigarettes 

| cigars. 

Musie and other entertainment are 
furnished from time to time and the 
regiment provides for a course in ath- 
letic instruction in twelve stages under 
the supervision of Capt. Clarence F. 
Foster, Physical Director of the Brook- 
yn Polytechnic. Billiard tables and 
howling alleys are at the disposal of 
the enlisted men of this lucky regiment 
as well as their invited guests at all 
The organization also maintains 
« regimental publieation known as The 
Red Legged Devil, carrying informa- 
tion on eurrent regimental events of 
interest. 

lhe expenditures that have been ne- 
cessary to carry on these activities until 
July 1, 1923, are reported as follows: 
Rent of motion picture films 


. $438.75 
340.25 
50.00 
150.00 
85.00 


times 


general 


for three months . 
Purchase of projector 
Deficit in eafeteria . 
Athletie director 20 
Publication of periodical —... 


$1,064.00 


The 14th Infantry reports that an 
average of 2,257 persons availed them- 
selves of the privileges above outlined 
during one month, the daily average 
ot enlisted personnel taking advantage 
of them being 169. There has been a 
gain in drill attendance each week and 


Total expenditure. 


a very satisfactory increase in recruit- 
ing to compensate for the cost of the 
elub. 

As explained by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of New York, ‘‘The idea at the 
bottom of this movement has been pri- 
marily, first, to inaugurate the pian; 
second, to have it enthusiastically used 
and supported, and third, to make it 
self-sustaining from payments by the 
enlisted personnel themselves, either 
through small sums received as annual 
cues from each man or by receipts 
from revenue-producing activities car- 
ried on at the armory.’’ 

* * * a > 

A statement from the office of the 
Adjutant General of New York re- 
ceived just before going to press in- 
dicates that their three months’ recruit- 
ing campaign closing June 15 will add 
over 1,500 new men to the New York 
Guard—1,100 more than were enrolled 
during the corresponding period last 
year. The winners of the forty prizes 
offered could not be published until 
about July 1, too late for this issue. 


® 


Vermont Recognizes N. G. 
Service 

HE Adjutant General of Vermont 
in his G. O. No. 6, 1923, announces 
that a ribbon bar may be worn by 
those who have served five years in 
the Vermont National Guard. This 
bar replaces for ordinary use a 
veteran badge authorized some 33 
years ago, ‘‘made of pure Vermont 
copper, and containing a coat-of-arms 
of the State, with the familiar emblem 
of the 1st Corps Area so intimately 
connected with the Sons of Vermont 

during the War of the Rebellion.’’ 
The bar authorized under G. O. No. 
6, measures 1144 in. by % in. and is 
eovered with dark green ribbon. For 
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each five years service a pine tree 
decoration or clasp may be worn with 
this bar. 

® 


Prizes for Recruiting Poster 
S an incident to their recruiting 
A activities the 12lst Engineers, 
D. C. N. G., recently called for re- 
eruiting posters of original design and 
offered prizes for the successful con- 
testants. The first prize offered was 
$10.00 sealing down to a fourth prize 
of $2.50. A number of very satisfac- 

tory designs are being considered. 


® 
Hangars for National Guard Ob- 


servation Squadrons 

U* to June 30, last, the Militia Bu- 

reau was quite busy placing con- 
tracts through the Army Air Service 
for hangars to equip National Guard 
Observations Squadrons about to be 
organized. The States of Colorado, 
Illinois, Texas, Michigan and Rhode 
Island. whose allotments include a di- 
visional air service squadren have all 
indicated that the interest manifested 
in aviation encourages the belief that 
the organization of the National 
Guard air units allotted to them can 
be accomplished very soon. 


® 


A New National Guard Periodical 

HE 176th Field Artillery, Pennsyl- 
T vania National Guard at Pitts- 
burgh has joined the lengthening list 
of National Guard organizations that 
maintain their own periodical. The 
Howitzer, volume I, No. 1, made its 
bow in May, last. This monthly is 


issued by the DuQuesne Greys Py). 
lishing Corporation, which has the fo). 
lowing officers: Lieut. Col. Eric PF 
Wood, President; Alexander Dunba; 
Treasurer, and Capt. Dan T. R. Dick. 
son, Secretary. The first issue with 
its attractive appearance, high grade 
of material and liberal advertising 
support sets a high mark for a period. 
ieal of this character. The INFanrey 
JOURNAL extends congratulations to 
this new member and our best wishes 
go with them. 
® 


A New Field Pay Roll 
NEW field pay roll prepared by 
Lieut. Col. Theodore Schultz, 
F. D., on duty in the Militia Bureau 
will be available for use during the 
coming summer encampments. The 
Militia Bureau is much interested in 
reducing the amount of paper work 
required of National Guard organiza- 
tion commanders and the new roll will 
accomplish something toward that 
end. 
® 
Local Purchase of Forage 


ENDING changes in National 

Guard Regulations will authorize 
United States Property and Disburs- 
ing Officers to purchase locally, wher- 
ever possible, forage, bedding, salt, 
vinegar and veterinary supplies for 
the public animals issued to National 
Guard units. It is provided that 
requisitions may be submitted for 
these supplies as heretofore prescribed 
if the purchase can not be made eco- 
nomieally in the organization’s imme- 
diate vicinity. 








Comment on German Drive 
the April issue of your magazine 
was much interested in reading an 
cle by Maj. Thomas W. Hammond, 
entitled ‘‘The German Drive of March 
91. 1918.’’ It was a well written and 
accurate account of events. I 
spent many entertaining moments go- 
There was one point how- 
ever that I do not agree with and that 
was to the effeet that the British did 
not know where the German attack was 
to be delivered. The place of attack 
did not surprise them but perhaps the 
volume of it did. The length of the 
line held by the British and the amount 
of troops at their disposal did not allow 
for a defense in depth to meet the at- 
tack in depth as it was delivered. Also 
the account I read of MLudendorf’s 
statements put it something like this— 
‘‘the unexpected resistance of the right 
wing of the Third British Army and 
the unexpected retirement of the Fifth 
sritish Army eaused the attack to be 
unsuccessful. ’’ 

I base the above on the following: 
| was an officer in the 10th Tank Bat- 
talion, B. E. F. sent in February and 
carly Mareh, 1918, to reconnoiter the 
ground and villages in the sector where 
Fritz did eventually break through on 
March 21. We were to counter-attack 
end retake the villages it was expected 
he would eapture on that day. (I think 
I still have my battle maps to bear me 
out. However, his attack was so heavy 


fairly 


ing over it. 


that even the village we used for our 
forward supply dump was also cap- 
tured on the same day. The 2d Bat- 
talion of the British Tank Corps did a 
rear guard action in some of the vil- 
lages further back on the night of 
March 21 or the 22d, but they were 
isolated and wiped off the map by the 
Hun’s light trench mortars. The 10th 
did rear guard duty in the vicinity of 
Bapaume and Achiet-le-Grande on 
March 24 and 25. The 10th Tank 
Battalion ceased to be a unit on the 
25th and I was knocked out on the 
eross-roads south of Achiet-le-Grande. 

It was common talk in our sector that 
Fritz was to make a try at a break 
through where he did. I think the 
British Secret Service is perhaps 
under estimated. If I remember 
rightly I believe Mr. Lloyd George 
brought out the fact of knowledge 
where the attack was to be delivered 
in the Commons but Britain did not 
have the men available. I also believe 
that Marshall Foch stated that the only 
defense for an attack in depth was a 
defense in depth and this could not be 
accomplished without unity of com- 
mand which would make the reserves 
of both armies available as one unit. 
The attack in depth was von Hutier’s 
idea I believe and was also successful 
against the French. 

There were three other officers in the 
British 10th Tank Battalion besides 
myself who were Americans and they 
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were all wounded during the ‘‘shows’’ 
in March and August. I went over 
originally with the reinforcements for 
the Princess Patricia’s Light Infantry 
in 1915. 

® 


The Morning After 

November 12, 1923, opened with 
bright sunshine. Indian summer had 
been a joy to all the live American men 
and boys. The crops were in, the stock 
fat and ready for shipment. The quail 
and prairie hens plentiful, ducks just 
beginning their flight to the south. 

It was Monday and Bud Graham was 
at breakfast building a foundation for 
a busy morning. 

Interested in looking over the mvrn- 
ing paper with the wife busy in the 
Quartermaster and Commissary De- 
partment and Buddy Junior directing 
a noise barrage of heavy artillery, 
limbering and unlimbering his small 
body from a series of positions occu- 
pied by chairs. 

The front page of the Daily Herald 
was largely devoted to the news of the 
day previous, Armistice Day, five years 
after the great day in 1918. Bud had 
been there. Had been one of those who 
had fought for humanity, had slept 
without blankets, had at times gone 
without food, had tramped in the gray 
chalky ooze of France. He knew ma- 
chine guns and ‘‘75’s.’’ He had seen 
the sky aflame and heard the earth- 
splitting roar of the big guns. He had 
charged through the Argonne woods. 
Had observed the poppy and heard the 
lark in cheerful song. 

He remembered how awe inspiring 
was the silence at 11:00 on the morning 
of that historic day. The dull lack of 
understanding that the war was over. 
Then the burst of enthusiasm and joy. 


America was victorious; only a shor 
time, Home, the beautiful peacefy| 
seenes of boyhood, of loved ones. The 
never to be forgotten thrill of tha: 
morning. 

Now it is five years ago, five busy 
years of trying to find a way back to 
a life of peace and happiness. He had 


been fairly prosperous and happiness 
had come to him. He had his own 
home, his family, his business and his 
friends. 


Yesterday was the Sabbath day. The 
fifth anniversary had been one of de- 
votion. The pulpit had spoken in 
reverence, the Patriot had gloried in 
pride for the achievements of his coun- 
try. The Statesman pictured the 
future and admonished to duty. Ar'- 
ington had received the glowing tribute 
in flowers and tears. The bugle had 
sounded a message of love to the many 
white crosses among the red poppy 
fields and the blue corn flowers of 
France. 

Bud was impressed with that quiet 
exaltation which comes to men 
who have given satisfactory unselfish 
service. 

Suddenly his eye rested upon a para- 
graph, short but startling. It said, 
‘“‘The War Department this morning 
announced that after November 11, 
1923, all applicants for the Reserve 
would be compelled to undergo ex- 
amination as to fitness before being 
accepted for National Defense.’’ 

Bud had been busy these last five 
years. He knew vaguely that a Na- 
tional Defense Act had been passed by 
Congress but had paid only slight at- 
tention to it. He thought if any great 
danger should threaten his beloved 
eountry he would come forward, but 
he really had enough of war. 

While thinking of this Buddy Jun or 
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‘‘Daddy, weren’t you at war?”’ 
Yes, Sonny, I was there.’’ 
Did you have a suit like I saw 
rday? Can I see it sometime? 
we going to war again?’’ 
‘ou all know the barrage, a small 
fires, more rapidly than a big 
[he wife came in. Bud was still 
thinking. 
‘““Mary,”’ he said, ‘‘I should have 
ned the Reserve or Guard.”’ 

Bud you have given enough time to 
— 

‘Il know,’’ he replied, ‘‘ But we have 
a home now and it is not right to expect 
neighbors to protect it.’’ 

Then there is Buddy. I feel this 
morning that I had failed in my duty 
to him.’’ 

It was the morning after that great 
day five years before, one day late, 
ind Time does not return. 


® 


C’m on Over Buddy! 

The late Capt. Emerson Hough, M. 
I. D. O. R. C., of the 6th Corps Staff 
was an enthusiastie Worker for the Or- 
ganized Reserves. One of the last 
things that eame from his pen before 
he passed into the great beyond was 
an appeal to eligibles to enroll in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. We are 
pleased to publish this article which is 
so typical of the spirit of the man 
who had in him so much of what 
finest and best in the spirit of America. 

The article refers particularly to the 
6th Corps Area. It may be applied 
equally to any of the other Corps Areas. 
Ii is hoped that those of our members 
who read it will pass the ideas along to 
eligibles who have not yet seen the 
ight. The article, which follows, was 
published reeently in the Chicago Even- 
ing Post which has been doing so much 


to back up Col. Frank D. Ely’s plans 
for the recruitment of the Organized 
Reserves. 


At the end of the war there were over 
20,000 officers turned loose in this neck 
of woods, the 6th Corps Area of Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. About half 
of these joined the Organized Reserves. 
That leaves something like ten thou- 
sand ex-officers who have disappeared 
from view. Probably many or most 
of these thought they had done their 
duty and that it was time to go back 
home. 

It is all right to go back home, but 
how about staying back home? In 
case of another emergency, no ex-officer 
and no citizen will be allowed to stay 
back home. If he is under 45 years of 
age, he will have to take his chance 
with the draft if he is not carried on 
the rolls of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
No matter whether he volunteers or is 
drafted, he will have to begin all over, 
at the bottom. We may lay aside all 
question of raising the boy to be a sol- 
dier. The real question is, if he has 
got to be a soldier, would he rather be 
a private or an officer? 

This proposition works both ways. 
The ex-officer who stays out of the Or- 
ganized Reserves cuts off his chance for 
quick action if he has to go into the 
Army later on. Also, the country 
which he earlier has served is deprived 
of his trained services precisely at the 
time when they are most needed, and is 
obliged to train another man in his 
place. He may volunteer again, but 
after November 12, 1923, he cannot 
volunteer to good advantage. He will 
have lost his right if before that date 
he shall not have identified himself 
with the Organized Reserves. 

We do not believe that this thought 
has come to the average ex-officer who 
has dropped out of sight, and we would 
like to bring the facts to his attention. 
There is no insurance against another 
war, but there is a sort of insurance 
to hold down the best chance for pre- 
ferment and leadership in that war if 
it should come. It is only on the off 
chance, of course, but that insurance 
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does not cost the ex-officer one cent. If 
he remained with the Organized Re- 
serves, he is in. If he wishes to rejom, 
all he will need to do is to pass the 
physical examination; his duties will 
all be contingent and all in the future. 
He cannot be called out on strike duty. 
All that he has done by signing his 
name is to insure his own ability to get 
off first and best in case he has to get 
off at all in the future. 

The Commanding Officer of the 6th 
Corps Area has asked the press to help 
find these missing buddies whose names 
and addresses are unknown. The pur- 
pose is simply to put before them the 
foregoing facts. There is not the 
slightest emergency in view, and there 
is absolutely nothing to the old ery of 
‘*Militarism.’’ The intention is simply 
to put another bone or two into the 
skeleton of our Army as organized 
under the National Defense Act of 
1920. The Army as now composed con- 
sists of the Regulars, the Organized 
Reserves and the National Guard. The 
Reserves ought to be kept as full as 
possible, for, while they have nothing 
to do in time of peace, they are the 
first who would be needed as leaders 
or instructors in time of an emergency. 

No country in the world has in the 
background a better body of men than 
the Organized Reserves of the United 
States. They are gentlemen with whom 
it ean be no hardship to keep in shoul- 
der touch. They represent, in effect, 
a great insurance company underwrit- 
ing the safety of the institutions and 
the property, the social structure and 
the commercial accumulations of this 
republic. It is an honor and a privi- 
lege, if not a duty, to belong to the 
Organized Reserves. 

C’m on over, buddy—the sleddin’s 
fine! Run like ever’thin’—the other 
fellers are all a-waitin’ for you. 


® 
Appreciate Training 
The Reserve Officers of the 4th Corps 
Area who attended the spring training 


period at Fort McPherson last month 
have expressed themselves as being 





highly pleased with the work conducted 
under the direction of Lt. Col. James 
M. Kimbrough, 22d Infantry. They 
praised the one Army spirit that was 
evidenced at every turn and wer 
thankful for the courtesy and friendjy 
and cooperative spirit exhibited, 
Twenty-six Reserve Officers took the 
course of training which was practica| 


cutdoor work and 26 more steadfast 
friends for the Army was the result. 
® 
Reserve Officers Must Maintain 
Interest 


Members of the Organized Reserves 
may well ask themselves some very 
pertinent questions. Are we fit as of. 
ficers to command a unit to which our 
rank entitles us? If we are not fit are 
we going to continue to hold our com- 
missions without making every effort 
to become fit? And if we really are 
fit are we doing everything in our 
power to help build up our organization 
and to make the Organized Reserves a 
real military force? It is well to re- 
member that if one of us is hanging 
baek, each one of our total number of 
eighty thousand may be doing likewise, 
with the result that our fellow-citizens, 
seeing our numbers growing to for- 
midable figures, will be deluded into a 
false feeling of security that may bear 
disastrous results. 

Having taken the oath of an officer 
of the Army of the United States, we 
can not escape our responsibilities. One 
day the country will look to us to give 
an accounting of ourselves. We have 
shouldered our share of the burden of 
insuring the safety of our country. It 
should be a privilege, a pleasure and a 
weleome patriotic duty to carry that 
burden to the end of the road. To that 
end it is for us, as befits good soldiers, 


sit 


th 








that no opportunity is neglected 
st in building up an efficient and 
dable military force on the frame- 
of the Organized Reserves. 


® 


New Jersey Convention 


The first annual convention of the 

Jersey Association, Reserve Offi- 

rs’ Association of the United States, 

held in the Assembly Chamber of 

the State House on Saturday. Dele- 

eates were present from fourteen local 

units in different parts of the State. 
Elizabeth sent the largest delegation. 

The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Chaplain R. W. Baxter, rector of 
Trinity Episeopal Church of Bayonne. 
Col. W. A. Starrett, of Madison, pre- 
sided. Maj. Bartram Woodruff and 
Capt. Donald M. Hand, both of Eliza- 
beth, were secretary and assistant sec- 
retary of the convention. 

At the morning session Col. John 
Ross Delafield, President of the Second 
Corps Area Chapter of the Association, 
delivered an address on the aims and 
purposes of the Association, and its 
accomplishments during the first year 
of its existence. 

Colonel Delafield impressed upon his 
hearers the need for organization and 
concerted effort to induce Congress to 
take the necessary interest in national 
defense. He said that branches of the 
Reserve Officers’ Association had been 
formed in more than twenty States of 
the Union, but that this was the first 
State convention, and he commended 
the New Jersey Association for its en- 
thusiasm and accomplishment. 


SPEECH WINS GREAT APPLAUSE 
At the opening of the afternoon ses- 


sion Maj. J. H. M. Dudley, Pastor of 
the First Congregational Church of 
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Elizabeth, a general staff officer during 
the war, delivered the keynote speech 
of the convention. Major Dudley’s 
speech received a tremendous ovation. 
It was a lay sermon on war, patriotism, 
citizenship, and the need for national 
defense. 

He spoke of the horrors of war, stat- 
ing that none of us believe in war 
except in defense of the right; but that 
because we do not believe in war is no 
reason why we should not prepare to 
repel a war of aggression. ‘‘There are 
in this country certain persons who 
preach against military training and 
preparedness for national defense,’’ 
he said. 

**Those who seek to avoid war by 
bringing about a better understanding 
among the nations should not be con- 
founded with the non-resistant pacifists 
who refuse to carry out the obligations 
of citizenship, and defend their coun- 
try in time of war. The non-resistant 
pacifists may be divided into three 
groups: First, those who believe that 
recourse to force is wrong because con- 
trary to the teachings of Jesus; second, 
those who believe that it is uneconomic, 
and third, those who wish to prevent 
preparedness so that they can attack 
the State within and set up a com- 
munistic government founded upon the 
principles of Bolshevism. 


CHRIST NOT A PACIFIST 

‘*For the first group we have great 
respect, but we say that they are wrong 
in their conception of the teachings of 
Jesus. Jesus was above all a man of 
peace, the Prince of Peace. There is 
no doubt of that, but Jesus was also a 
redeemer of the opprest, the protector 
of the weak and the defenseless, and 
never sacrificed the principle of peace. 
In the twenty-fourth chapter of St. 
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Matthew, at the forty-third verse, it is 
written : 

‘**But know this, that if the good 
man of the house had known in what 
watch the thief would come, he would 
have watched, and would not have suf- 
fered his house to be broken up. There- 
fore, be ye also ready.’ 

‘*Jesus would never have used this 
example of the need for preparedness 
if he had not approved of repelling the 
attacks of the wicked, by force, if ne- 
eessary. And if it is right for the in- 
dividual to defend against aggression, 
by force, certainly it is right for the 
nation to do so. What would you thin< 
of the man who stood by and saw a 
woman or a little child attacked by 
ruffians without lifting a hand in her 
defense? You would think he was a 
‘skunk,’ and rightly so. 

**The second group is a group of ma- 
terialists without ideals. 

‘‘The third group is the most dan- 
gerous group of all. Those who com- 
pose it are insincere. They are not 
pacifists because they believe that war 
and the use of force is wrong, but be- 
cause they know that the more unpre- 
pared the nation is, the more certain 
they will be to gain their ends. They 
are the so-called Communists and Bol- 
shevists. Having rendered the nation 
defenseless, they would impose their 
will upon it with force, using fire and 
the sword against those who oppose 
their selfish will. Wherever you see a 
Communist head, hit it. Strike it a 
telling blow with the good right arm 
that is yours. 


APPEALS FOR DEFENSE OF FLAG 


**You men represent the flower of 
the nation. You have been chosen to 
represent the nation, to defend it and 
te preserve it. Go back to your homes 


end set an example to all good citizens 
to respect the Constitution and the 
laws, to revere the flag, and be pre. 
pared to fight and to die, if necessary, 
in defense of that flag and ai! i 
represents. ’’ 

At the conclusion of his speech, 
Major Dudley read a statement of the 
policy and principles of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association which was wnani. 
mously adopted by the convention 

At the close of the afternoon session. 


the following officers were elected for 
the current year: President, Lieut. 
Col. Carroll Badeau, of Elizabeth. 
First Vice-President, Lieut. Col. James 


Barnes, of Princeton; Second Vice. 
President, Col. Philander Betts, oj 
Belmar; Third Vice-President, Maj. 
Bartram Woodruff, of Elizabeth ; mem- 
bers of the Council, three-year term. 
Col. H. H. Burdick, of Glen Ridge. 
tenth district; Col. David A. Kraker, 
of Newark, eight district ; Col. Thomas 
D. Landon, of Bordentown, second dis- 
trict; Lieut. Col. Samuel G. Barnard, 
of Merchantville, first district; Maj 
E. L. Sherwood, of Hohokus, sixth dis- 
trict; First Lieut. Don. M. Welsh, of 
Weehawken, eleventh district, and 
Members of Council at Large, two-year 
terms, Col. Henry Keep, of Elizabeth 


and Capt. Charles Brown, of Princeton 


® 


98th Division Assembly 

More than 50 members of the South- 
ern New York Sector of the Associa- 
tion of the Army of the United States 
gathered on Saturday night at Hotel 
Norwich, in Norwich, for a dinner and 
meeting of the organization and to pay 
their respects to Col. Willis Uline, re- 
tiring Chief of Staff of the Ninety- 
eighth Reserve Division. Capt. Arthur 
J. Thompson, manager of the hotel and 
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iber of the sector, was host to the’ 
yjsiting Offieers. Mayor Linn Babcock, 
«1 Norwieh, one of the guests of honor, 
welcomed the officers to the city and 
spoke briefly in appreciation of the 
work being done by all components of 
the Army in matters looking to pre- 
»aredness for the national defense. 

~ Maj. Floyd D. MeLean, of the 390th 
Reserve Infantry, President of the As- 
sociation, was toastmaster. In intro- 
ducing Colonel Uline he paid a high 
tribute to the accomplishments of that 
cfiicer and voiced the regret of members 
of the sector that the Colonel had been 
ordered to foreign service. 

Uline spoke in terms of 
highest praise of the efforts of the As- 
sociation in the furtherance of matters 
pertaining to the national defense, and 
urged the officers to renewed activity 
in every line of their endeavors. He 
called attention to the many errors ccm- 
mitted in military matters during the 
history of the United States, and 
pointed out that the government now 
possesses the only sane and rational 
military policy it ever had. The 
speaker said that this country now has, 
for the first time in its history, a 
trained reserve force for use in time of 
war or other emergency. 

‘‘We men of the Army do not want 
war,’’ declared Colonel Uline, ‘‘for 
we, of all persons, fully appreciate what 
war means. But the only way to pre- 
vent war is to prepare—to be so strong 
and well prepared that no other nation 
or combination of nations will dare 
attack us. The great importance of the 
Organized Reserve in preparation for 
the national defense must be brought 
home to the people of this country. 
The Reserve, however, must be kept up 
to its present strength and must re- 
ceive replacements from time to time 


Colonel 


as it loses in strength through death, 
resignations, and retire- 
ments. These replacements must come 
from the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps of the colleges and universities 
and from the Civilian Military Train- 
ing Camps.’’ 

County Judge James P. Hill, of 
Norwich spoke briefly and praised the 
work being done by the members of the 
Association. 


discharges 


He emphasized the great 
value of tradition in the accomplish- 
ment of military feats of valor and cited 
instances in the history of several na- 
tions in which the tradition of past 
victories had undoubtedly been a tre- 
mendous factor in the winning of bat- 
tles and campaigns. Judge Hill 
declared that victories of the Ameri- 
can arms during the World War had 
added new luster to the flag and closed 
with a high tribute to the officers and 
men who won those victories. 

Maj. Gearge W. Augustine spoke for 
the delegation of officers from Otsego 
County. He declared that the Na- 
tional Defense Act of June, 1920, was 
the most important piece of legislation 
ever enacted in the interests of pre- 
paredness. He said that the interest 
vt many officers in military affairs had 
lagged somewhat after the termination 
of the World War, but that a reawaken- 
ing had now come which would aceom- 
plish much in placing the country on 
a better footing to meet any possible 
enemies in the future. He paid a high 
tribute to the work being done at the 
West Point Military Academy and said 
that the spirit fostered there should im- 
bue the Reservists to renewed efforts 
in preparing themselves for a more effi- 
cient performance of their duties in 
time of emergency. 

Captain William the 


Eighth United States Infantry, was the 


Hones, of 
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next speaker. Captain Hones was the 
only representative of this community 
in the American forces in Germany, 
which were brought back to the United 
States this spring. He told of the 
great interest of the people of the 
South, especially in the vicinity of 
Savannah, Ga., where he is stationed, 
in matters of preparedness. He said 
that a wonderful work was being done 
by officers of the Reserves and National 
Guard and that there is less danger 
ot war if the country is properly pre- 
pared to meet its enemies. 


TO FIGHT DISSENSION 


Judge William H. Sullivan, of Nor- 
wich spoke in terms of highest praise 
of the interest and accomplishments of 
the Reserves and National Guard and 
brought home in terms of pathos the 
lessons learned during the World War 
when he was a member of the local 
draft board in Norwich. 

Lieut. Col. Kirwin T. Smith, Assis- 
tant Chief of Staff of the Ninety- 
eighth Division, and Maj. Carl J. Ad- 
ler, Division Adjutant, made addresses 
in which they told of the work of the 
division and of the camps to be held 
this summer. 

State Senator Clayton R. Lusk gave 
an interesting address in which he em- 
phasized the dangers of socialistic and 
communistic propaganda and praised 
the members of the Association for 
their efforts in combating the spread of 
such dangerous ideas. He declared 
that the citizens and property owners 
of the country have a distinct right to 
protect themselves against the menace 
of Bolshevism and urged the necessity 
of repressive measures in fighting the 
proponents of such schemes. He 
pleaded for a better functioning of our 
present system of government and for 


the enactment of legislation which has 
“‘teeth’’ for the prevention of those 
who would overthrow the established 
institutions of the country. 

Among those present was Chaplain 
John F. Hall, of the Ninety-eichth 
Division. Chaplain Hall offered the 
invocation, upon invitation of Major 
McLean. 

Those attending the dinner and meet. 
ing from Binghampton were Major 
McLean, Maj. Charles R. Seymour. 
Maj. John F. Coneybear, Capt. Andrew 
B. Suttle, Capt. William Hones, Capt. 
J. B. G. Babeock, First Lieut. Ivan H. 
Brooks, First Lieut. Frank G. Lilly- 
man, Ensign G. A. Slater, United 
States Naval Reserve Foree; Second 
Lieut. Charles D. Smith and Second 
Lieutenant Shoemaker. 


® 


Records of Reserve Officers 


The office of the Chief of Infantry 
has been endeavoring for the past 
month to secure data for the comple- 
tion of the records of Reserve Off -ers 
on file there. In this connection some 
3,200 original communications have 
been addressed to Reserve Officers and 
more than 1,500 follow up letters have 
been sent to them. Out of all of the 
mass of correspondence only a total of 
some 1,400 replies have been received 
back. The data called for is absolutely 
necessary for the completion of the 
records and Officers of the Reserve 
Corps should be just as interested in 
supplying it as the Chief of Infantry 
is to secure it. Reserve Officers who 
have received these communications 
should devote a few minutes to the mat- 
ter and supply the missing information. 
They will thus save additional cr 
respondence and insure their records 
being complete. 
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77th Division Association “Get- 
Together” 
e ties of comradeship from A. E. 
1ys were again renewed for mem- 
of the 77th Division Association 
igh their annual Get-Together held 
(own Hall on Thursday evening, 
Mareh 22. 

[he Association, which has a splen- 
‘lub house at 27 West 25th Street 
; first formed of members of the old 
All officers and men of the Re- 
Corps now assigned or attached 
the 77th Division are eligible and 

will be weleomed to membership. 

\t the Get-Together, all Divisional 

nits were splendidly represented. The 
Chairman of the meeting was Lt. Col. 
H. A. Herrick, President of the 77th 
Division Association, who was assisted 
by other members of the Division upon 
the various committees which cooper- 
ited to make the evening a success. 

The program of entertainment was 
arranged by Capt. Louis H. Frohman 
and contained several numbers which 
‘ould not have been matched at the 
best vaudeville theaters, all the talent 
being professionals, several of whom 
performed through the courtesy of Mr. 
Sam H. Harris, Irving Berlin and B. 
F. Keith. 

Among the performers were Miss 
Dorothy Brown and Miss Mary McKee 
of the Musie Box Review, Ethel Con- 
roy and Tommy Gordon from the 
United Booking Offices, and Harry 
White and Al Wagner, the latter being 
a former member of the 77th. 

A special feature of the program was 
the assembly of five of the best profes- 
sional aets which were overseas in 1918. 


These artists gave many numbers which 
they had given for the 77th Division in 
the A. E. F. and brought back memo- 
ries to many present. They were: Miss 
Lucille Collette; Mr. and Mrs. Ross 
David, Miss Lois Fox, Miss Florence 
Neff and Mr. Dan Walker. 

Lieut. Col. Reginald Barlow acted as 
Master of Ceremonies. 


® 


Officers of 79th Division Visit 
Army Ordnance Plant 


Through the courtesy of Col. Odus 
C. Horney, Ord. Dept., U. S. A., about 
eighty officers of the 79th Division, the 
headquarters of which is in Philadel- 
phia, toured Frankford 
January 17. 


Arsenal on 
The officers were met by 
Colonel Horney and his assistants and 
divided into groups, 
charge of an ordnance officer, who 
guided through the different 
branches of the plant, the whole trip 
occupying over three hours. 

The Reserve Officers were shown the 
manufacture of optical 
and appliances for ranging targets on 
land, water and in the air, and were 
given an interesting short lecture on 


small each in 


them 


instruments 


the special methods of anti-aircraft 
range finding. They were then shown 
the manufacture of small arms ammu- 
nition in all its steps, ending with a 
very interesting demonstration of the 
use of all types of small arms ammu- 
nition on the experimental range, with 
an explanation of the measures taken 
to test the ammunition for accuracy 
pressure, velocity and all other essen- 
tial factors. 





Verdun 


Col. James B. Gowen, /nfantry 


The attack upon Verdun began Feb- 
ruary 21, 1916, and lasted with vary- 
ing intensity and brief periods of re- 
spite until the middle of August. The 
French attacks to recover began Oc- 
tober 21, the more important ones being 
executed October 21, November 4 and 
December 15-18, 1916. 


GENERAL SITUATION FEBRUARY, 1916 


In order to present a picture of the 
story of Verdun and draw proper con- 
clusions therefrom it is necessary to 
narrate briefly the situation in Febru- 
ary, 1916, giving the more important 
events preceding the attack, particu- 
larly those which may have had some 
influence on the original decision of 
the German High Command, or con- 
temporary events which may have in- 
fluenced the execution of plans made 
to carry out that decision. 

Political_—Bulgaria had entered the 
war on the side of the Central Powers 
on October 5, 1915. Rumania and 
Greece were still playing with both 
sides. Germany and the Allies were 
doing their utmost to induce these 
countries to enter the war on their re- 
spective sides, or, failing this, to pre- 
serve neutrality. -Rumania finally 
espoused the cause of the Allies on 
August 27, 1916. 

In the latter part of 1915 there was 
dissatisfaction in France with the con- 
duct of the war, resulting, in October, 
in a change of ministries and replac- 
ing of M. Delelassé by M. Briand as 
Premier. There was also criticism of 


Joffre and the French General Staff 
General Castelnau, in December, was 
appointed Chief of Staff to Joffre, but 
there was a general lack of confidence 
in the High Command. In England 
criticism of the government for its 
Balkan policy was especially severe and 
eriticism of the methods and of th 
military leadership were coming from 
responsible quarters. Sir Douglas 
Haig superseded Sir John French on 
December 15, 1915, and General Sir 
Wm. Robertson was made Chief of 
Staff, December 21, 1915. 

Portugal entered the war March 9, 
1916. 

Economic.—Shortages of food sup 
plies and raw materials were beginning 
to have their effect on Germany and 
Turkey. On this account it was espe- 
cially desirable for Germany to keep 
on friendly terms with Rumania in 
order to obtain food supplies and oil, 
the receipt of which was considered in- 
dispensable at the time. Falkenhayn 
Says: 

The supplies we received (winter of 
1915-16) warded off a severe famine in 
Germany and especially Turkey. More- 
over other economic relations were 
once more established and political ten- 
sion became less acute, a change which 
justified hopes for the future. 

A serious shortage of labor in Ger- 
many prevented formation of any new 
divisions at this time. 

Military.—During the year 1915, 
Germany had, on the whole, remained 
on the defensive on the western front. 





*The attack and campaign from the viewpoint of the German High Command. 
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except at Ypres in April, leaving the 
initiative to the Allies. Allied offen- 
sives had taken place in Artois by both 
the French and British; in Champagne 
in September by the French; and on 
the Ypres-Arras front in September by 
the British. Gains had been small. 

On the east front the Central Powers 
had been very successful. Galicia had 
been almost completely recovered; Po- 
land occupied; Courland, Lithuania 
and Volhynia invaded ; Warsaw, Brest- 
Litovsk and Vilna captured ; and, while 
the Russian Army had not been de- 
stroyed, it was believed that the army 
would be useless for a long period. 

On the southeast, Serbia had been 
crushed and Monastir occupied Decem- 
ber 3, 1915, in a campaign of about 
two months’ duration. The Allies had 
finally confessed failure in the Galli- 
poli expedition, which began on April 
24, 1915, with the landing at the Dar- 
danelles, by withdrawal which was 
completed on January 8, 1916. 

Townsend had been besieged at Kut- 
el-Amara, December 1, 1915, and sur- 
rendered April 29, 1916. 

The Allies had landed at Salonica 
on October 4, 1915, but remained 
pinned there to what was practically a 
bridgehead. 

During the period of the Verdun 
battles the following occurred : 

(a) The Somme offensive by the 
British and French, July to November, 
1916, with chief gains made from July 
1 to 11, 

(b) Austrian offensive from the 
Trentino, May 16, and advance to the 
Asiago-Asiero line by June 6, with re- 
tirement on June 25. Austrians lost 
the right bank of the Isonzo and the 
Italians capture Gorizia, August 9. 

(c) Russian offensive under General 


Brusiloff began in Galicia June 4 and 
by August 11 reached the Carp: hian 
passes, shattering two Austrian armies 
and capturing about 350,000 men. The 
German counter offensive in this 
of September 15. 

(d) Rumania entered the war op 
August 27. Hindenburg was ap. 
pointed Chief of Staff on August 28 
with Ludendorff as First Quartermas. 
ter General. 


area 


Rumanian campaign was completed 
by complete collapse of her resistance 
in December, 1916. 

(e) Nivelle relieved Joffre, Decem. 
ber 13, 1916. 

(f) Battle of Jutland took place 
May 31-June 1, 1916. 


PLANS AND DECISIONS 

The situation at the close of 1915 
and the considerations on which the de- 
cision to attack Verdun was based ar 
set forth in a memorandum submitted, 
about Christmas, 1915, to the Kaiser 
by the Chief of Staff and published in 
the latter’s book on the German (en- 
eral Staff. The following summarizes 
the salient points in this memorandum: 


The Russian armies, while not com- 
pletely overthrown, are so shattered 
she can never revive in anything like 
old strength. Internal troubles will 
assist to prevent recuperation. The 
position of Austria has been relieved 
and Rumanian danger reduced to a 
minimum. Serbian army has been de- 
stroyed and menace from that army 
or from Dardanelles removed. 

Great Britain is our worst peril, but 
she cannot overthrow us by purely 
military means, so is preparing for a 
war of exhaustion. An attempt to seck 
a decision by an attack on the English 
front cannot be recommended. The 
true weapon against Britain is the sub- 
marine, as it strikes at the enemy's 
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sensitive spot, the severing of 
a communications. 

We eannot stand on the defensive. 
enemy is inereasing in resources 
than we are and a moment must 
when the balance of numbers 
will deprive Gerany of all re- 

maining hope. As time goes on social 
nd political erises will arise if there 
been no decision. 

The early spring is not a good time 
for far-reaching operations in north- 
ern Flanders. South of the Lorette 
ridge in Flanders an offensive would 
require about 30 divisions while the 
entire reserve we can assemble for the 
western front by pinching other places 
is 25 or 26 divisions. The danger to 
sensitive points in Champagne, the 
Woevre and in Lorraine would prevent 
this 

There is no immediate danger from 
Italy. Vietory there would be an ad- 
vantage to Austria, but would not di- 
rectly affect the prospects of the war 
as a whole and would make no seri- 
ous impression on England. 

An offensive with a view to a deci- 
sion in the east is out of the question 
until April. The Ukraine is the only 
objective that ean be considered. 

France is the nearest to exhaustion 
and within our reach behind the 
French sector of western front are ob- 
jectives for the retention of which the 
French General Staff would be com- 
pelled to throw in every man they have. 
If they do so, the forces of France will 
bleed to death whether we reach our 
goal or not—if they do not do so and 
we reach our objectives, the moral ef- 
fect on France will be enormous. 

The method of a mass break 
through, in any case beyond our means, 
is unnecessary. For an operation lim- 
ited to a narrow front, Germany will 
not be compelled to drain other fronts 
and ean reply to relief attacks with 
counter-attacks. She is perfectly free 
to accelerate or draw out of her offen- 
sive, to intensify it or break it off from 
time to time as suits her purpose. 

There are two places available that 
considerations apply to—Belfort and 
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Verdun—but preference must be given 
latter. Verdun is only 20 kilometers 
from the German railway communica- 
tions and is the most powerful point of 
support for an attempt with a rela- 
tively small expenditure of effort to 
make the whole German front in 
France and Belgium untenable. The 
removal of this danger as a secondary 
aim would be more valuable on mili- 
tary grounds than an attack at Belfort. 

At about this time Austria proposed 
an offensive from the Tyrol and asked 
for nine additional German divisions. 
This plan, while regarded as attractive, 
would have meant complete inactivity 
on the west front and would make au 
enormous, possibly fatal, hole in the 
reserves of the army. It 
would be extremely difficult to concen- 
trate necessary supplies and artillery 
in this theater and German G. H. Q. 
felt that the execution of so great an 
operation could not be trusted to the 
Austrian General Staff alone. The 
operation would be justified only if it 
brought a definite decision in the war 
and this was not regarded as possible 
by the elimination of Italy alone, since 
England would not be vitally affected 

The Russian attacks of December, 
1915, and January, 1916, were sup- 


Austrian 


posedly for the purpose of influencing 
Rumania. The bulk of the troops with- 
drawn from Mackensen at that time 
were retained in southern Hungary un- 
til the Rumanian situation was cleared 
up. 

The withdrawal of the Entente from 
the Dardanelles Turkish 
troops, but these were not sufficiently 
well trained for European battlefields. 
They could be used in a further at- 
tempt against the Suez canal and might 
draw troops from Salonica and Meso- 
potamia. Any reduction of the Bul- 


released 
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garian forces in the Balkans would 
would probably have produced an un- 
favorable effect in the attitude of Ru- 
mania and Greece. Austrian troops 
were not regarded by German G. H. Q. 
as fitted for the hard fighting on the 
western front. 

Based on the foregoing, the decision 
was made to attack at Verdun. 

Before a start was made, however, 
an important part of the plan had to 
be abandoned (that for unrestricted 
submarine warfare) on account of 
questions of policy involving the 
United States. Submarines were only 
permitted to attack armed enemy mer- 
chant ships without a previous sum- 
mons to stop. 

For a considerable time before the 
decision to attack extensive prepara- 
tions for feint attacks had been made 
at several points in the line. All of 
these were carried out successfully and 
kept the Allied forces in doubt as to 
where the main blow was going to fall. 

Estimates as to the actual time 
preparations were under way for the 
Verdun attack vary from four months 
to a year. Falkenhayn states prepara- 
tions began in earnest after Christmas, 
1915. Evidently preliminary prepara- 
tions had been going on before then. 

The working out of operations was 
influenced by the configuration of the 
country and the nature of the soil. A 
main operation from the Woevre plain 
was out of the question. A dense un- 
dergrowth prevented an attack from 
the south or from the Argonne. An 
attack further west would have re- 
quired a break through and gone be- 
yond the resources available. The ob- 
ject, to inflict on the French the ut- 
most possible injury with the least ex- 
penditure of lives on the part of Ger- 


many, could not be realized west of 
the Argonne. 

German G. H. Q. had hoped to ip. 
crease the reserve by two or three di. 
visions by straightening out the line 
in certain places, but this was found 
impracticable, as the necessary labor 
was not available. 

One-third of the reserves had to be 
kept behind those sectors against which 
relief offensives were likely. This left 


17 or 18 assault divisions available. 0; 
these, nine were needed for the attack 
on the right bank and some for relief 
in order to give the necessary contin. 


uity to the attack. On account of the 
form of the French line it was hoped 
to produce an enveloping effect as th 
attack proceeded. 

The lay of the land was not regarded 
as favorable for initial operations on 
the west bank. Three picked divisions 
were available in case operations on 
the right (east) bank indicated that a 
thrust on the left might be helpful. It 
was not desired to tie these troops to 
the ground in an attack on the west 
bank. They were to be kept available 
in ease they were required to mect a 
hostile relief offensive. Falkenhayn 
claims that the danger of artillery fire 
from the west bank was realized, but 
believed ‘‘this danger could be mini- 
mized by pushing forward our posi- 
tions for which a relatively smal! fore 
was available, and it was doubtful 
whether this force, whether it waited 
for the beginning of assault on east 
bank or attacked earlier, would have 
met with success.’’ It was believed 
that the conditions for the attack on 
the west bank might be materially im- 
proved if it followed an attack east of 
the river. By an advance on the cast 
bank it was expected that the foremost 
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h lines west of the Meuse woula 
fectively outflanked and so make 
ittack west of the river easier. 

rhe decision was to confine the at- 
to the right bank until conditions 
e necessary or circumstances per- 
ed an attack on the left bank. To 
ert the enemy, other armies were 
ved with the task of keeping him 
. by small enterprises. An extra- 
linary amount of artillery of the 
argest ealibres were allotted both the 
ctor of attack and the adjacent sec- 
tors on the west bank and in the 
evre which were at the outset to 
rive artillery support only. 
Early in Mareh, with the failure of 
the initial operations to attain their ob- 
ctive, a decision had to be made as 
o whether the operation would be con- 
tinued or abandoned and a new enter- 
prise started on another front. Any 
change would mean a great loss of 
Falkenhayn says that ‘‘it would 
have meant a complete departure from 
the views on which the attack north 
of Verdun was based, that there was 
no good reason for a change and that 
no offensive elsewhere had particularly 
good prospects.’’ It was therefore de- 
cided not to change the scene of opera- 


tions. 


time 


Referring to conditions later when 
the attack on the Somme began, Falk- 
enhayn says ‘‘the necessary reenforce- 
ments for the II Army could not be 
withdrawn from the Meuse battlefield 
as owing to the peculiarities of this 
area it was not safe even after the de- 
fensive had been resumed to reduce 
our forees there below a certain limit. 
Nowhere was it more important not to 
give the enemy any opening for an ad- 
vance than on the Meuse where the 
most important German lines of com- 


munication still lay almost within his 
reach.”’ 
GERMAN FORCES 

At the beginning of February, 1916, 
the total forces on the western front, 
according to Falkenhayn, not count- 
ting 8S. O. 8S. or replacement units, were 
2,350,000 Germans compared to 3,470,- 
000 Allies. 

The total number of German divi- 
sions at this time was 173, of which 
121 were on the western front, 46 on 
the Russian-Rumanian front and six 
on the Balkan front. Falkenhayn 
states that ‘‘even if, as planned, we 


collected a few more divisions from 


German sectors in Macedonia and Gali- 
cia, the total reserve in France would 
still amount to little more than 25 or 
Recruiting and economic 
conditions in Germany did not permit 
the raising of new formations of well- 
mixed troops.’’ 


26 divisions. 


The forces that fought at Verdun 
were under the command of the Ger- 
man Crown Prince. ‘The Chief of Staff 
was General Schmidt von Knobelsdorf, 
and Count von Haeseler acted as ad- 
visor to the Prince. For the purposes 
of this operation the 3d Army in 
Champagne was detached from the 
Prince’s group and the following were 
added : 

General von Strantz’s detachment in 
the Woevre. 

General von Falkenhausen’s detach- 
ment in Lorraine, on the right bank of 
the Meuse. 

General von Gaede’s detachment in 
Lower Alsace. 

The control of operations in the 
Meuse sector was at first directly in 
the hands of the Headquarters staff of 
the Crown Prince’s Army Group, but 
with the extension of operations to the 
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west bank in March this was changed. 
General von Mudra took command on 
the right bank and General von Gall- 
witz on the left. In April, General von 
Mudra was succeeded by von Lochow 
and in July von Gallwitz was succeeded 
by Lieut. Gen. von Francois. After 
the failure of the attacks (probably in 
May) von Haeseler and some of the 
Corps commanders were relieved. 

As noted above, 17 or 18 assault di- 
visions were available. These were 
thoroughly rested and specially trained 
and were assigned so that each division 
would have less than two kilometers to 
attack. A large number of divisions 
were kept in readiness for the relief of 
exhausted units. In addition there 
were the three picked divisions for op- 
erations on the west bank if a favor- 
able opportunity presented itself. Like- 
wise the large amount of extra artil- 
lery already mentioned as having been 
assigned both the sector of attack and 
the adjoining sectors on the right and 
left. 

The German order of battle from 
Avocourt, west of the Meuse, to Etain 
east of that river was in January, 1916: 

Left bank—VI Reserve Corps, 2d 
Landwehr Div. 

Right bank—Between Consenvoye 
and Fromezy—V Reserve Corps. Be- 
tween Fromezy and Lamorville—5th 
Landwehr Div. 33d Reserve Div. Be- 
tween Lamorville and St. Mihiel—IIT 
Bavarian Corps. 

The VII Reserve, III, XVIII, and 
XV Corps were concentrated on the 
right bank for the attack. 

For the attack the order of battle 
was: 

VII Reserve Corps from the Meuse 
to the western edge of the Bois des 
Caures. 


XVIII Corps, Western limit- west 
edge of Bois des Caures. Eastern |i. 
it—west edge of Herbois—Bois , 
Chaume to Douaumont. 

III Corps, Western limit—same a< 
east limit of XVIII Corps. Eastery 
limit—east slopes of the Cotes de 
Meuse. 

XV Corps, Northwest limit—Map. 
court. Southern hmit—the line Mareg. 
Verdun. 

On May 1 the order of battle was as 
follows : 

On the left bank: 2d Landwehr Diy 
192d Brigade. 2d Bav. Div. VI Re. 
serve Corps. XXI Reserve Corps from 
the Balkans. Part of the 22d Reserv: 
Div. Total 7 divs. 

On the right bank: Meuse to Dam- 
loup—VII Reserve Corps. Part 5f 
19th Reserve Div. III Corps. Ist 
Div. from Russia XV Corps. Total 7 
divs. 

From Eix to Lamorville—Bavarian 
Ersatz Div. Part of the 5th Div. V 
Corps. 33d Reserve Div. Total 4 divs. 


ALLIED FORCES 


The field forces of the Allies on the 
west front on February 1, 1916 (ex- 
clusive of S. O. 8. troops) were prob- 
ably not under 2,850,000 men or about 
one-half a million in excess of the Ger- 
man strength. 

The French 1916 and 1917 classes 
had been trained but had not been used. 
Great Britain had at home a potential 
force twice the size of her field forces. 
Italy had large numbers in her de- 
pots and was strong in reserves, while 
Russia needed only small arms to bring 
forward reenforcements equal to her 
field forces. 

In August, 1915, an army had been 
organized under the command of Gen- 
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Herr to hold the fortified region 
rdun. This army, known as the 
V., belonged to the group under 
mmand of General Langle. 
February 21, 1916, the strength 
e R. F. V. was as follows: 
bank—Between Avocourt and 
e Meuse, west to east, 29th Div. 67th 
bank—From the Meuse to 
tix—72d Div. 51st Div. In the 
evre—2 ‘Territorial Inf. Regts. 
132d Div. 1 Div. of the VII Corps 
vith one in reserve (II Corps). 

In addition two others corps, the I 
and XX, had been brought to the vi- 
cinity of Bar-le-Due to provide the R. 
F. V. necessary reenforcements. These 
later were increased to the equivalent 
yf four corps. 

General Petain was placed in charge 
of the sector on February 25, 1916, 
and was given the entire staff of the 
{1 Army and this army was made in- 
dependent of Langle, reporting di- 
rectly to Joffre. General Petain ar- 
rived on the 26th of February and di- 
vided the command into four sectors, 
each under the command of a corps 
commander served by his own staff. 


Right 


The regrouping was made as follows: 

1. Group de Bazelaire between Avo- 
court and the Meuse—29th and 67th 
Divisions. 

2. Group Guillaumat between the 
Meuse and the village of Douaumont 
inclusive—39th and 2d Divisions. 

3. Group Balfourier between Douau- 
mont and Eix—153d Div., 1 Brig., 
48th Div., 1 Brig., 16th Div., 14th Div., 
Ist Div., 212th Territorial Brigade. 

4. Group Duchesne between Eix and 
the Paroches—138th Div., 3d Div., 4th 
Div., 68th Div., 1 Brig., 16th Div., 
211th Territorial Brigade. 
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On April 10 General Petain was 
placed in command of the Central 
Group of Armies and handed over the 
command of the II Army to General 
Nivelle. On December 13, 1916, Gen- 
eral Nivelle sueceeded Joffre as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 


TOPOGRAPHY 

The general natural strength of the 
terrain .against an advance from the 
east assisted to a large degree in sav- 
ing Verdun. To the north and south 
of Verdun stretches a long belt of 
plateau rising about 600 feet above the 
river and cut into parallel ridges by 
the east and 
The terrain offered exceptionally ad- 
vantageous 
field works commanding the plains be- 


west flowing streams. 


positions for temporary 
low—a steep scarp toward Germany 
commanding a plain over which invad- 
ing troops must advance from that di- 
rection. 

Quarry openings and caverns played 
their part in the defensive scheme, but 
most important of all were the east- 
facing escarpment and the 
series of east and west ridges with 
their intervening parallel ravines 
draining toward the Woevre plain on 
the east and the Meuse river on the 
west. 

The trench of the Meuse river val- 
ley is broad and flat-floored and in wet 
seasons (as at this period) interposed 
a marshy and muddy barrier between 
the two wings of the attacking forces. 
Successive swings of the river north 
of Verdun were also an aid to the de- 
fender. 

The plain of the Woevre in winter 
and early spring is practically impas- 
sable for large bodies of troops. The 
soil is a stiff clay which,, when wet, 
turns minor roads and fields into bogs 


endless 
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while the water resting on its impervi- 
ous surface forms numerous marshes 
and ponds. Troops and artillery con- 
fined to the few good roads of the dis- 
trict would be at the merey of the 
French guns. 

West of the river was the same gen- 
eral plateau formation with parallel 
ridges and east and west intervening 
ravines furnishing artillery positions 
which commanded practically every 
avenue of German approach. 


FRENCH POSITION 

Verdun was the left wing of the 
fortifications on the heights of the 
Meuse. It was an important road cen- 
ter and the junction point of five rail- 
way lines. It was the strongest of four 
intrenched camps and consisted of 36 
redoubts of various sizes, all forts 
being up to date. These were in two 
general lines, the outer being on a cir- 
cuit of some 30 miles. The inner circle 
was on the first crest of the rise—the 
outer corresponding to what was its 
line of greatest elevation as Douau- 
mont and Vaux. A fort was now, how- 
ever, no more than a few yards of 
ground in a defensive position, as the 
guns had all been transferred else- 
where. 

The position was a pronounced sa- 
lient, a threat to the German front and 
a temptation to their attack. It was 
not far from the Briey iron regions 
and the manufacturing center of 
Metz, barely 20 kilometers from Ger- 
man railway communications and a 
menace to the whole German front in 
France and Belgium. 

It was, however, a bridgehead. All 
supplies and reenforcements for the 
lines on the heights must cross the 
bridges of Verdun and go through its 
gates. It was a position which invited 


attack, since the French would }h¢- 
caught, if the attack were succ. ssful, 
in a bombarded city with shattered 
railways and at their back a river swol. 
len by the winter rains to a width of , 
thousand yards. 

The railroad along the Meusz was ey 
at St. Mihiel while the St. Menehould. 
Verdun line was, at places, under en. 
emy fire and could not be relied on. 
The ‘‘narrow gauge’’ Meusien line was 
insufficient to carry necessary supplies 
so the main road from Bar-le-duc to 
Verdun had been widened to 7 metres 
and kept in good repair to permit 3 
ears to run abreast (La Voie Sacrée). 

In the early winter of 1914, Sarrail 
had labored to make the position im- 
pregnable. A network of wire had beer 
stretched at all points of danger and 
gun positions carefully chosen. 

The first position ran from just 
south of Bourreilles, east of the Ar- 
gonne, curving northeast to just north 
of Forges, crossed the Meuse, just south 
of Consenvoye, covered Brabant ani 
Haumont and the wood of Caures, 
north side wood of Ville and passed 
along eastern heights to Herbebois and 
Ornes. It then struck across the Woe- 
vre, covered Fronezy—within a mile of 
Etain—followed the Orne valley and 
fell back to cover Fresnes and then by 
Les Eparges to high ground. Except at 
Bois des Forges and Bethincourt on 
the left and Bois de Consenvoye, Bois 
des Caures and the mill at Ornes on 
the right, the lines were from 600 to 
1,000 metres apart. 

The second position was Samogneux 
—Hill 344—Mormont Farm—Beau- 
mont village—the Woods of Fosses, |.a 
Chaume and Les Caurieres—Bezon- 
vaux and Dieppe. 

The third position was roughly the 
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line of forts—Bras village— One of General Petain’s first problems 
j;aumont—Hardaumont — Vaux — was to reorganize communications and 
and Eix. entrenchments that had been neglected, 
setween the second and third posi- while holding back German attacks. 
ns intermediate lines had been pre- This neglect to see that proper defen- 
| on the Cote de Talou, on the sive measures had been taken was one 
dte du Poivre and on the southern of the criticisms of Joffre which 
slopes between Louvemont and Douau- brought about his relief. 


ont around the farm of Haudromont. sas , , 
_— 2 Considering the country immediately 
The trenches had, however, been neg- “ : esig® 
P . north of the French lines, it is prob- 
lected and relianee placed in great 
able that nowhere on the western front 
measure on the natural strength of the ld , ating 1 ; 
° ; cou reparations for the 
place, the strong points and the wire. prep ‘ ; - Cus © 
After February 1 the defense work ammunition and material and concen- 
was accelerated, but the lines were tration of troops be carried out under 
poor, gave bad cover for assembling ©°Ver 80 well as on the hilly ground 
troops and communicating trenches orth and northeast of Verdun sa- 
and the roads were ill devised. After lient. Nowhere could there be found 
the first eouple of days attack shell such favorable rail communications or 
holes were used in a great measure. a region closer to the German arsenals. 


(To be continued) 


D 


Seizing the Opportunity 

‘‘Where are you going in such a 
hurry ?’’ asked Mrs. Bibbles. 

‘*Over to John Jagsby’s house,’’ said 
Mr. Bibbles. ‘‘He has just telephoned 
to ask if I could lend him a corkscrew, 
and I’m taking it myself.”’ 

**Couldn’t you send it?’’ 

**Mrs. Bibbles,’’ said Mr. Bibbles, in 
cutting tones, ‘‘the question you asked 
me shows why most women are unfit to 
lead armies and make quick decisions 
in business deals involving millions. 
When the psychological moment ar- 
rives they don’t know what to do with 
it.”"— Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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